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MENDELSSOHN’S “CEDIPUS IN COLONOS.” 
(Concluded from page 297.) 


Tue Coloniate of the royal train returns to tell of the accom- 
plishment of that preternatural destiny for which the entire 
rogress of the drama has prepared our expectation. He tells 
Sow the blind CEdipus, heaven-directed, led them through intri- 
cate and precipitous passes to a sacred spot of dangerous access, 
where, selecting by his prescient power a particular stone for a 
seat, he bade his daughter serve him with water for the cere- 
monial ablutions, and invest him with the proper garments of 
the grave ; he tells how the devoted father took leave of his 
daughters, the partners and the solace of his wanderings, binding 
Theseus, by renewed vows, to protect them; he tells how this 
scene of solemn pathos was interrupted ; how, save only CEdipus, 
all present were startled and ere by the voice of the unseen 
calling by name upon the fated man ; he tells how none but 
eseus were d to remain and witness what would follow ; 
how the distracted daughters were forced from their parent’s 
last embrace ; and he tells how when the retiring train turned to 
look upon the place they had left, CEdipus was not: the sufferer 
of more than any else had borne of human sorrows had passed 
out of existence ; and the king, awe stricken by the scene, which 
he, singly of mortals, had witnessed, and by means of which the 
safety from external powers was secured to his state, was offer- 
ing his prostrate homage to the gods. 
ere is surely a scene which, had it occurred in any other 
work whatever than a Greek tragedy—(that monster of the mind, 
which stood between the world and nature as its own anomalous 
Chorus stood between the audience and the personages of the 
poem, incapable of exciting or reflecting the true sympathies of 
the heart)—here is a scene which had it been presented through 
any other medium for the imagination than this cold, conven- 
tional, purely artificial abstraction, might have been, would 
have been made, one of the most werfully dramatic and irre- 
sistibly exciting realisations, and withal idealisations of the 
grandeur of human passion, that it is in the province of art to 
embody : as it is, what would have afforded the greatest scope 
to the actors, and the most certain stimulation to the sympathy 
of the beholders, the grand situation which calls rth the 
strongest emotions of the chief characters of the drama, is con- 
veyed through the lifeless narration of a messenger, a person, 
scarcely a character, in whom we have no interest, no concern. 
Fortunately for art, and most fortunately for us, who are intel- 
lectualised, refined, humanised by the influence of its productions, 
action, life has assumed in the modern drama, the place filled 
by inanimate narration in the “glorious Greek model,’’ and the 
glowitig sensient representations of Shakspere are the conse- 
uence. 
The vitality which, according to the exigencies of his age, 
Sophocles omitted from his tragedy, Mendelssohn, to meet the 
different requirements of our time, has infused into it, and thus 
the artificial statues of antiquity appear to be warmed with the 
pulse of nature in their modern presentation. 


IX. 


This concluding piece is a dialogue between the orphan sisters 
and the Chorus, in which, finally, Theseus joins, The entrance 
of Antigone Ismene mpanied by a beautiful strain of 
plaintive melody,— 
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which is assigned to the soft wind instruments, supported b 
the pizzicato of the basses. Antigone’s exclamations of angui 
are interrupted by the questions of the Chorus, which are most 
speakingly declaimed in the fortunate rendering of the fragment- 
ary sentences that very successfully interweaves them with the 
spoken responses. The Chorus elicit from her a recapitulation 
of the description previously given by the messenger, which is 
greatly heightened in interest by the musical illustration. The 
opening symphony is repeated, through which some words of 
consolation to the sisters are sung. ~ 

Nothing can so well convey to you an idea of how the purport 
of the spoken words is enforced by the orchestral accompani- 
ment, as a quotation of one of the most effective en ae 
Antigone is soothed by the thought that her father’s wish has 
been accomplished: it is in a strangers’ land that he has departed 
for ever to his well-shadowed resting-place below, and he has 
left the tears of grief behind him ; thus her feeling is expressed— 
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“Since my weeping eyes lament for thee, my father,” she 
exclaims; and this poignant dissonance embodies the pang she 
cannot conceal,— 











“ And I know not, I, unhappy, how I may restrain this anguish 
for thee,” also, is the continued outpouring of her affection ; again 
the music, beyond the power of words, reveals her agony,— 
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And how she cries in desperation, “Woe! thou shouldst not 
have wished for death in this strange land, and die to leave me 
thus forsaken here.” Now, you must understand that these 
three orchestral illustrations follow in such quick succession as 
the exclamation of the words will permit, that the effect of each 
depends upon the other two, and the effect of all upon the 
declamation they accompany, that they form in fact but one 
musical idea; you will not, therefore, suppose that my admi- 
ration is of any one or any other fragment save as a portion of 
the entire passage, in which admiration you will, I am sure, 
join me. Whatever of beautiful expression there be in 
this series of quotations, it is enhanced to the utmost by 
the exquisite gradation of orchestral effect that colours them ; 
the first fragment is given by the gentle softness of the bassoons 
and clarinets, the piercing tone of the oboe is then added to this, 
and, finally, the thrilling acuteness of the violin completes the 
brightness of the orchestral colouring which evinces the subtle 
and sensitive imagination of the composer no less than do his 
loveliest melodies or his grandest harmonic progressions prove 
its fertility and its strength. 

Again the introductory symphony recurs, and again the 
Chorus sing through it, renewing their endeavour to comfort the 
forlorn sisters. The endeavour is vain: Antigone and Ismene 
are without hope, without wish in this world, and their only 
resource from their grief is to throw themselves into their 
father’s grave. 

Thus much is arranged, according to the plan observed in all 
the other pieces, in a succession of Strophes and corresponding 
divisions of the music, or Antistrophes; and the beautiful pro- 
priety that has again and again given occasion for remark, in 
adapting the musical ideas of the former to the expression of 
relative passages in the second division of the text, and enhanc- 
ing the interest of the music and enforcing the expression of the 
poetry by such adaptation, is here no less to be noticed and no 
less to be admired. We have now an addition to this usual 
form in the portion of the piece that succeeds the entrance of 
Theseus, in which the music assumes an entirely different cha- 
racter from that which has hitherto prevailed—a character of 
majesty that well bespeaks the kingly presence which so absorbs 
all attention as to make even the feeling of grief secondary to 
that of reverence. 

The sisters implore Theseus to lead them to their father’s 
grave, that upon this sacred spot they may end their woes and 
their lives, The monarch has sworn never to reveal the secrets 
of CEidipus, the manner of his death, and the place of his inter- 
ment; bound by his oath he resists their appeal; and the Chorus, 
impressed with the all-powerful authority of their king, urge 
the sisters to desist from their cries of lamentation, declaring, 
that the words the sovereign has spoken are truthful and sacred 
—that is, that they are not to be questioned, and not to be dis- 
obeyed. This final admonition is conveyed in a short, but very 
grand Adagio, of which the commencing phrase— 
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well indicates the earnest and impressive character; and thus 
the work concludes in the major of the sane tonic in which it 
opens with the instrumental introduction that accompanies the 


first entrance of Cdipus, guided by Antigoné into the sacred 
grove of Colonos, T tsneral charac ietidited at the 
opening of the work, the character of solémn p rendered 
through the medium of powerful, living passionate expression, 
has been maintained throughout with truthful “p ropriateness 
to the subject and admirable consistency with itself; it has been 
relieved, and thereby greatly heightened, with the odical 
Odes, which are still, necessarily in keeping with the feeling of 
the whole ; and, with the resumption, in the last piece, of the 
key in which the work commenced, and of the embodiment of a 
very similar expression, the circle as it were of the composer’s 
meaning 1s completed, his conception rounded into perfectness ; 
the conclusive Adagio may be regarded as an epilogue, and the 
effect of the cha: ze to the major key in this final movement, is, 
while it maintains the solemnity, to soften the acuteness of the 
impression of pathos the work would otherwise leave, and it en- 
forces what appears to have been the poet’s principal purpose, 
namely, the glorification of his native country. 


I have done my best to describe this very highly-interesting 
work ; and, in the course of my description, I have found many an 
occasion to express nae which may, possibly, be more or 
less at variance with those of some or other of my readers, Take 
notice, however, that I am not a critic; I have the same right 
that any of you lovers of music enjoy to form, upon the justi- 
fication of such principles of art as 1 believe to be true and feel 
to be satisfactory, opinions of any work that excites my interest; 
but my opinions are not law, and any of you that find reason 
for contrary views, and any, also, who find it not, nor seek it, 
have perfect leave to judge for yourselves and to set aside any 
objection, at least as incompatible with such views, whether 
reasonable or otherwise. Yes, I give you full license to deal 
with my objections, but, as to my admiration, I am much more 
scrupulous; you who sympathise with it, ean well understand 
my sensitiveness ; you who sympathise not, must at least respect 
my sincerity. After all has been said, you can form no idea of 
Mendelssohn’s (dipus in Colonos, but from Mendelssohn's 
(Edipus in Colonos, and I shall have done nothing for art, and 
shal! have taken in vain much of the “ valuable space” of this 
journal, if I have not induced some of you, who knew it not 
before, to make acquaintance with the truly beautiful work in 

uestion; I shall have done much, very much for myself, since 
? shall certainly have found a way, for the time, into congenial 
eompany, if I have induced any of you to go through the music 
and my remarks together, and oh ! T shoul indeed have reason 
for self-gratulation if I could believe that I had awakened a 
sensitiveness to one otherwise unnoticed beauty. 

This most interesting work was written shortly after the 
music for Antigone; but; by one of those seeming anomalies 
which, excepting on the grounds of caprice in the author, render 
the publication of some and the suppression of other of Men- 
delssohn’s compositions of at least equal interest prpareatly 
unaccountable, it was not printed during the life of the com- 
poser. That Mendelssohn disregarded not his music of Q@dipus, 
neither thought it unfit for its purpose nor unworthy of himself, 
is proved by his presentation of a copy of the score to the 
Queen of England; and, that he thus obviously esteemed it and 
yet withheld it from the world, shows that he must have had 
other motives than his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with his 
work, to induce the discrepancy between the order of their pro- 
duction and their publication, which his family and the committee 
of four Leipzig professors, appointed by them to superintend 
and control the publishing of his unprinted music, urge as a 
justification of their suppression of the Reformation Symphony 
and other highly interesting compositions, and which some 0 
his self-styled friends and admirers in England, with equal in- 
sufficiency, plead in support of this unwarrantable dereliction of 
the duties assumed by the quatrumvirate of Leipzig. How far 
this synod of suppressors has discharged its duty in the pro- 
duction of the present work, I need only refer to the omission in 
the full score, the entire omission, of the passage that accom- 
panied Cidipus’ curse of Creon, to prove—how far an authority 
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safed to the world is worthy to be made responsible for the 
suppression of all the others, it is not for me to determine. 

naccountable and strange as it may appear, that the music 
of @dipus was not published during Mendelssohn’s life, it 
may seem still more strange that having been one of the first 
of his posthumous works revealed to the world by his family and 
the four professors, and being, by reason of its analogy with the 
well-known and consequently admired music of Antigone, and of 
its pre-eminent merit, peculiarly interesting, it should have been 
but once publicly performed in England, and is up to this time 
but little sao This is, partly, to be explained by the natural 
repugnance of an audience to the contemplation through- 
out nearly the whole of a long work of a miserable, sorrow- 
broken, blind old man as the central, if not the only object of 
attention; partly by the ante-pathetic, not to say revolting, 
incidents of the history of ipus, which are so forcibl 
related as to be all (all that the circumscriptions of the Greek 
drama would permit,) but presented before us; and partly by 
the extreme difficulty of execution, especially in the scenes 
of dialogue between the speaking characters and the singing 
chorus. As to the first two of these explanations, which refer to 
Sophocles, I must leave it to some one of classical acquirements 
to establish or refute them; as to the third, which refers to 
Mendelssohn, my experience of the difficulty and the good effect 
of the analagous work of Antigone justifies me in declaring that 
the difficulty is to be overcome, and that the result would repay 
any amount of pains that might be spent upon the conquest. It 
is for those admirers of the master, who feel with me the in- 
justice to him and to the world, of the suppression of his other 
works, to prove, if they have the means and the opportunity to do 
so, what value they set upon the music that is withheld, by 
shewing in a perfect performance what value they set upon this 
admirable work that is brought forward. Let the world hear 
Gdipus in Colonos, and the world must be unanimous as to its 
general merits. 

If in these remarks I have fulfilled my object of drawing 
attention to a work of high art, and of enhancing with some an 
interest in its beauties, perhaps you may concede me the right 
of asking a boon in return, which is, that you will not consider 
me a critic—an arbiter of other men’s tastes, and a dictator of 
other men’s opinions. It is a good old honest amateurish saying, 
“I know what pleases me ;” I have said it before, and I say it now, 
and this is all I do say, and in this sole piece of self-knowledge 
every one that aspires to be an artist may rest well-satisfied to 
be classed as an amateur. 

Vale! G. A, Macrarrey. 





Tue Onicin or Oratortos—Saint Philip di Neri, who 
founded the oratorio, in the year 1540, at Rome, saw, with regret, 
the faithful desert the church for the theatre. Knowing the 
taste of the Romans for music, he conceived the idea of finding a 
good poet to write some interludes taken from the Scriptures, and, 
having had them set to music, he ordered them to be played in 
his church. The success was prodigious, and this kind of drama 
was called an oratorio from the church of the Oratory, where it 
was first performed. In the beginning, oratorios were simply 
allegories—cantatas for several persons, executed either in a 
ehurch or theatre, like other concerted music. Subsequently, 
they were more developed, and assumed all the proportions of a 
regular drama, save that they wanted the aid of costumes and 
theatrical pomp. As for the music, which partakes equally of the 
free and the severe style, it consists of simple and obbligato re- 
citatives, solos, duets, trios, and concerted pieces. The most 
celebrated composers of oratorios are Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. The most remarkable oratorios 
are generally held to be Handel's Messiah, and Israel in Egypt, 
Haydn’s Creation, Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, and Mendels: 
sohn’s St. Paw and Llijah. 

Revet.—On account of the war, the theatre here is closed. The 
season concluded with a pot-pourri from various operas. 

Rostoox.—The Italian opera company, from Copenhagen, will give 
several representations during the present month. 








MENDELSSOHN. 
(Concluded from page 310.) 


Nong, who have followed Mendelssohn in his various fields 
of exertion, can wonder that, on his return to Leipzig, he 
felt in need of repose and relaxation. Once more, however, 
he shared the direction of the Gewandhaus meetings with 
Gade, and succeeded in bringing the B flat and F sympho- 
nies of Beethoven almost to perfection. He conducted the 
former, for the last time, on the 11th of March, having 
previously introduced to the public a new symphony by 
Robert Schumann. The season was remarkable chiefly for 
Mendelssohn’s having discarded novelty, and adhering gene- 
rally to the works of the old masters. Mad. Dulcken and 
Clara Schumann played two of Mendelssohn’s concertos, and 
once we heard his overture, the Meerestille und Gliickliche 
Fuhrt ; but, even in the series of his Tonical Concerts, which 
professed to give specimens of the earliest and latest, Men- 
delssohn was not once represented, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the subscribers. He was now forbidden by his 
physician to play in public; his nervousness increased, and 
he complained of violent headaches. It was with great diffi- 
culty that he could be induced to superintend the rehearsals, 
and conduct the oratorio, of St. Paul, which was performed, 
for the last time under his direction, in the Paulinerkirche, 
on Good Friday, 1847. He explained his comparative re- 
tirement from public life by the best of excuses. “He 
wished,” he said, “to use the remainder of his time in com- 
posing. He should work till forty years old, and then rest.” 
Always true to his engagements, he once more appeared in 
England, conformable with his promise to the Exeter Hall 
Society, which seemed determined, if possible, to rival the 
great performance at Birmingham we have alluded to ina 
former number. At the end of April, Zlijak was conducted 
by the great composer, in London, three times, and once at 
Birmingham. On the llth of May, at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, the music to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream was 
reproduced, and Mendelssohn played the G major concerto 
of Beethoven, with extempore cadenzas as usual.. On this 
occasion, the Queen and her Royal Consort were present, I 
believe Mendelssohn was glad to return to Frankfort, and 
find himself restored to the bosom of his family, now in great 
affliction at the sudden death of Mad. Hensel, the Fanny 
Mendelssohn of former days. Felix had doted on this sister, 
and it is said that, when the news was brought him, he 
uttered a piercing cry of anguish. Her death was almost 
instantaneous, She was listening to a rehearsal of the cho- 
ruses in the second part of the Yaust—a subject which she 
had selected for her own musical compositions—when she 
was attacked on a sudden by some internal disorder, and 
sank lifeless on her seat. Her brother was fearfully pro- 
strated by this loss. He had loved her in no ordinary 
manner. They had composed together as children, and in 
riper years also; nor is it ascertained, in the early written 
songs, which were written by the sister, and which by the 
brother—for so constantly had they mutually communicated 
their ideas on musical subjects, that each availed herself or 
himself of what they considered common property. It is 
certain that, after this sad event, Mendelssohn’s physical 
powers rapidly declined, and fits of despondency were suc- 
ceeded by violent pains in the head, eaused, as his physician 
stated, by the bursting of a small blood-vessel. Pressure of 
blood on the brain was, doubtless, the cause of all that he 
complained of, and we cannot wonder that this hastened his 
early end—attributed by some (surely, too fancifully) to his 
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grief for the death of Fanny Hensel. I doubt not of the 
sincerity and depth of that brother's affliction; but I am 
sure its “moderation was known unto all men,” and that it 
was softened by the consciousness of possessing much that 
was near and dear to him, as well as by the remembrance of 
a vocation so noble and beneficial to others, that it would 
rouse him at once from any selfish indulgence of protracted 
sorrow. His ceaseless activity acted prematurely on a finely 
organised system; and, in his latter days, so susceptible was 
he of the power of music, that he could seldom listen without 
weeping. “Let me still work on,” were his constant words 
to his wife, when she begged him to rest—‘“the time of my 
rest will soon come.” Nor was he free from this presenti- 
ment of his approaching end, when addressing his friends 
thus—“I must use the present time which is allotted me: I 
cannot tell how long it will last.” 

Matters grew more distressing, and though, for a time, he 
looked for the remedy of his pain in redoubled exertion, the 
effort seems to have been a fruitless one, as we find him writing 
to a friend—* I can now only work mechanically.” He passed 
some time at Baden-Baden, and then moved on to Switzerland, 
where Nature, in all her grandeur, seems to have called forth 
awhile the original vigour and energy of his genius. He at 
first intended to go to Vevay and Geneva, but, in consequence 
of political disturbances in those parts, he sought a more re- 
tired corner of Switzerland, and settled, with his family, 
finally at Interlaken, the lovely spot which lies between the 
peaceful lakes of Thun and Brienze. Here he worked unin- 
terruptedly all the day long, though occasionally he passed 
whole days in wandering over the mountains. Two great 
works were engrossing his chief thoughts in composition—an 
oratorio, Christus, and an opera, Lorely, for which Emanuel 
Geibel had written the libretto. The scheme of the oratorio 
was on the grandest scale. It was to contain three 
parts, our Lord’s life on Earth, His death and burial, 
and ascension to MHeaven. Isolated pieces of this 
work have been lately published, and Lorely is represented 
by a solitary fragment in the shape of a finale and one act of 
the opera. After writing, besides these pieces, two stringed 
quartets in F minor and D minor,* motets, and songs, he 
returned to Leipzig, on the 15th of September, A friend of 
mine assured me that he was then in tolerable spirits, though 
he complained of the oppressive atmosphere of Leipzig —“ Es 
driickte ihn die Leipziger Luft.” 

We find Mendelssohn next at Berlin, where he remained 
eight days with his brother and sister. The place and time 
were full of painful associations, but his spirits did not fail 
him entirely, for he often alluded with pleasure to the pro- 
posed performance of Hlijah at Vienna and also at Leipzig, 
where he hoped to conduct the rehearsals. He consented, 
too, to hear one of the great vocalists of the age sing through 
the chief soprano part in the oratorio ; and, on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, he preseuted his friend with a new number of songs, 
among them the “ Vergangen ist der lichte Tag” of Eichen- 
dorf, his last composition. In this piece, he is said to have 
constantly thought of his deceased sister; and, on his friend 
singing at his request the song we speak of, he turned pale, 
and was seized with a fainting fit, which deprived him of 
consciousness. He was taken home and put to bed directly. 
On the 28th of October, he had partially recovered from this 
attack, and was sufticiently well to walk with his wife. But 
the same fit seized him again shortly after this time, and 





* This must be an error. At least the Leipsig “Four” have given no 
account of a quartet in D minor, 





with increased violence. He lay as before, motionless and 
bereft of consciousness, and,on coming to himself, complained 
to his physician of the violent pains in his head. Hope was 
not entirely given up, though the extreme danger was unde- 
niable. In his few conscious moments and relief from wan- 
dering, he answered several questions, and appeared to 
recognise the faces of those standing by his bedside. None 
can ever forget the grief and consternation expressed in 
every face that met one in the public thoroughfares. Each 
enquired anxiously as for a dear friend, and 1 am sure that 
many and earnest were the prayers offered to God for his 
recovery ; but man proposes and God disposes—and God in 
his wisdom had decreed otherwise. 

On the 3rd of November, a fatal attack so utterly deprived 
Mendelssohn of consciousness, that he never again recovered it, 
and, at nine o'clock in the evening of the 4th of that month he 
breathed his last, peacefully, and without any appearance of 
pain or physical suffering. Shortly after death, his fine features 
recovered their usual serenity of expression, and, for the first 
few hours after the spirit had quitted its tenement, his 
nearest friends could scarce be pursuaded that the sleep was 
one from which he could not awake—so often love and hope 
are self deceivers. Bendemann and Hiibner painted pictures 
of him, and Knaur, the sculptor, took a cast of the face. 
Grief for the loss of the great man seemed inconsolable. It 
fell on all like a public calamity, and hundreds of mourners 
pressed onwards to the house, to take a last look at that be- 
loved countenance which had beamed and smiled on them so 
often. He lay peacefully in his narrow bed, decked around 
with palm branches and laurel crowns, the pious offerings of 
affection and emblems of his earthly glory. 

On the 7th of November, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, a T’odtenfeier took place in the church of St. Paul. The 
hearse was drawn by four horses, and a profusion of flowers 
and laurels waved over the coffin, Schumann, David, Gade, 
Haussmann, Riez, and Moscheles, were pall-bearers. A pro- 
cession walked before the coffin, consisting of the members 
of the orchestra, pupils of the Conservatory, Mendelssohn's 
‘nearest relations, the priests, representatives of the govern- 
ment, city, and university, several officers in uniform, and a 
long train of those who loved and honoured the great man’s 
memory. With slow and solemn- step the cortége reached 
the church. The coffin was placed in a black catafalque, lit 
with tapers, and the song in E from the fifth number of the 
Lieder ohne Worte, set by Moscheles for wind instruments, 
immediately began. The organist then preluded on that 
passage in the Antigone, where Creon brings in the dead 
body of his son Hemon. After this, one of the members of 
the Conservatory placed a laurel crown at the foot of the 
coffin, the signal for a chorus in which all joined, “ Erkenne 
mich, mein Hiiter.” Then followed the chorale from Sé. 
Paul, “To Thee, O Lord, I yield my Spirit.” A short but 
impressive address, ended by a prayer, was delivered by the 
officiating priest, Mr. Howard, when the choir gave the 
chorus after the burial of St. Stephen, “See, we count them 
happy which have endured.” The blessing was then given, 
and the final chorus from Bach’s Passions Musik—“Wir 
setzen uns mit Thrinen nieder, und rufen dir im Grabe zu: 
Ruhe sanfte, sanfte ruh,” ended this imposing ceremony. 
When the crowds had left the church, a solitary figure, clad 
in deep mourning, was seen to enter, and kneel by the coffin 
in silent devotion. It was she, the loving partner of Men- 
delssohn’s joys and sorrows, who came to pay the last tribute 
of earthly affection. The precious remains were removed by 
night to Berlin. When the train arrived, during midnight, 
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at Céthen, a number of musicians received it with a chorale, 
and at Dessau, an hour afterwards, Frederick Schneider, the 
venerable Nestor of musicians, appeared uncovered on the 
platform of the station, and a body of singers ready with a 
dirge composed by the old man for the occasion. At last, the 
coffin was brought to Berlin, and met by the cathedral choir 
with the chorale, “Jesus, meine Zuversicht.” The same sad 
strain was repeated as the funeral train moved on to the 
churchyard, where a sulemn ovation was made by Berdus- 
check, preceding the hymn, “ Wie sie so sanft rubn,” and a 
composition by Grell, “Christ is the Resurrection.” The 
coffin was then lowered into the family vault, where Men- 
delssohn sleeps peacefully by his sister’s side. 

Seldom have expressions of public sorrow been so marked 
at the death of any artist in ancient or modern times, and I 
can only compare the general feeling with that on the death 
of Raphael, as related by Vasari. In England, as well as 
Germany, there were demonstrations in honour of Mendels- 
sohn’s memory. Taubert, the capellmeister at Berlin, arranged 
a programme with a view to remind the Berlinese of what 
Germany had lost. 

After the funeral march from the Zroica, a symphony of 
Beethoven, and a “ Kyrie,” the symphony in A minor, the 
overtures to the Hebrides and A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
a psalm a capella, and the song, “ Es ist bestimmt in Gottes’ 
Rath,” were given, the last five pieces being the works of 
Mendelssohn. On the 15th of November, Llijah was given 
for the first time in Vienna. All the solo singers and mem- 
bers of the chorus were dressed in deep mourning, and the 
desk where Mendelssohn was to have conducted his own 
oratorio was hung with black crape. On it were placed a 
copy of the score and a single chaplet of laurels, while 
Schmidt directed the performance from another desk in front 
of the orchestra. On the 17th of November, the same 
oratorio was given at Exeter Hall, in London, “in piam 
memoriam” of the musician, who, “though dead, yet 
speaketh.” The Dead March in Saul preceded the perform- 
ance of Elijah, and several present appeared in mourning. 
The Society, I hear, intends to erect a statue of Mendelssohn, 
and the Queen of England and Prince Albert have con- 
tributed liberally to the fund necessary for its com- 
pletion.* Great respect for his memory was, of 
course, shown at Leipzig. The concert, which had been 
postponed, in consequence of Mendelssohn’s death, took 
place on Thursday, 11th of November. The programme 
was headed with these words, “Zum Gedichtniss des ent- 
schlafenen Mendelssohn Bartholdy.” The first part comprised 
the hymn of Luther, “ Verleih uns Frieden gnadiglich,” the 
overture to Melusina, Kichendorf’s “Vergangen ist der 
lichte Tag,” motet, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in — the overture to St. Paul, and Beethoven's 
Eroica. ‘The song of Eichendorf was given by the artist 
before alluded to, as the fervent admirer and friend of the 
great musician. She sang with wonderful self-possession and 
the deepest feeling. In the quartet of the motet, Schleinitz, 
who had not for years appeared in public, took a part, assisted 
by Pégner and Graban Biinuu. The room was filled to over- 
flowing, and, as crowds of mourners listened and adored, no 
hand was uplifted to applaud, nor voice to interrupt the silence 
so eloquent in itself, after the last notes of music only vibrated 
in the ears of memory. Cologne, Bremen, Magdeburg, Frank- 
fort, Mainz, Breslau, Altenburg, and many other places, were 
forward in testifying their respect, and kings and queens 





_ * Good, confiding biographer |—Ep. 





were not slow in offering their tribute of esteem for departed 
genius. The Queen of England, the Kings of Prussia and 
Saxony, sent letters of sympathy to Mendelssohn’s afflicted 
widow ; that of the King of Saxony was in his own hand- 
writing. No royal authority interposed to forbid a demon- 
stration in honour of the artist’s memory, if we except that 
of the present, “ Kurfiirst von Hessen.” Let the worthy 
Spohr of Cassel console himself with the reflection that the 
memory of his departed friend and brother artist will live as 
long as hearts are found susceptible of all that is beautiful, 
elevating, and good. For the bright star of Mendelssohn had 
been kindled at the altar of duty, and not by the false fire of 
selfish aggrandisement. The one is extinguished in the black- 
ness of darkness, but the other is a vestal flame which can 
never die— 


——-épypatov kadwy keris 
&oBeoros ’ael. 








THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander Oulibicheff.*) 
(Continued from page 298.) 


CHAPTER XV. 
(1782-1784.) 

At the period we have now reached, when, with the first 
representations of Die Entfiihrung, a new era for dramatic 
music had begun to dawn in Germany, Mozart paid less 
attention than ever to the clamour raised by his detractors, 
who were busy to disturb his happiness. He was on the 
point of being united to his beloved Constanze ; but he had 
many difficulties to overcome, ere he could bring this about. 
It was a long time before his father would consent, and, when 
at last he yielded, the young lady’s mother still obstinately 
held out, for some reason with which we are unacquainted. 
In consequence of this, Mozart-Belmonte was compelled, as 
in the opera, to elope with his Constanze, and conducted her 
to the Baroness von Waldstetten’s. There the two lovers, 
shedding tears of joy, were united in the bonds of wedlock. 
The Baroness gave a princely supper, at which there was 
Harmonie-Musik for sixteen voices, the whole of which was 
composed by Mozart. On the following day, the newly- 
married couple dined with Gluck. Two days previously, the 
Entfiihrung had been given at the express request of the 
celebrated veteran, who, completely superior to every feeling 
of jealousy, congratulated his rival on its success. 

Mozart’s marriage was attended with fresh expenses, which 
our hero was only able to meet by redoubling his exertions. 
We glean from his correspondence how he spent his time. 
All the morning was devoted to his scholars, the lessons 
beginning at nine o’clock and ending at two. After dinner, 
Mozart used to lie down for an hour. In the evening, he 
was nearly always invited to some musical party, most 
frequently to those given by Prince Esterhazy and Prince 
Galitzin. His numerous circle of acquaintances in the 
fashionable world, and the high favour in which he stood 
with musical connoisseurs, often enabled him to give soirées 
and public concerts, or Academics as they were then called, 
in the theatre. 

. As the time drew near for Mozart to become a father, he 
vowed, in the joy of his heart, that, if everything passed off 
well, he would compose a mass. When the moment of his 
wife’s confinement was at hand, he proceeded to her room, 





* This translation, which has been made expressly for the Musica] 
World, is copyright. 
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with pens, ink and music-paper. “ What,” I shall be asked, 
“ gould he work at such a time and under such circumstances ?” 
—Yes—he set himself to the task, and wrote, too, with all 
his accustomed facility. Hearing his wife's cries, he flung 
aside his pen, hurried to her bedside, embraced, comforted 
and encouraged her, and returned to his work as soon as she 
was calmer. Would any one believe this possible? Did his 
powers stretch beyond those limits, only within which other 
men can produce masterpieces? Does not even the 
greatest genius require rest, silence, and the power of 
meditating undisturbed? At what was Mozart employed, 
while his wife lay stretched on a bed of pain before him, 
and her heartrending cries rang in his ears? On one 
of the six violin quartets which he dedicated to Haydn. The 
minuet and trio of the second quartet were just completed, 
when the first-born of the artist, whom, as we see, nothing 
could move, saw the light of day. We are indebted for this 
anecdote to Mozart’s widow herself. The reader will 
naturally ask how our hero could work under such conditions. 
When Mozart noted down his music, as a general rule, he 
was scarcely more than a mere copyist. He composed in his 
head, without troubling himself about the time or place, or 
consulting his piano. When he once took up his pen, he had 
already composed what he wished to write down, and had 
merely to transcribe it fairly, It is for this reason that we 
find so few corrections and erasures in Mozart’s manuscripts, 
and even in his first sketches. After the confinement of his 
wife, Mozart went with her on a visit to Salzburg. His 
journey, however, was very nearly being abandoned, in 
consequence of an event which throws a strong light on our 
composer's anything but flourishing financial circumstances. 
One of his creditors, whose demands he was, for the moment, 
unable to satisfy, was anxious to frustrate Mozart’s intended 
trip. It was with the greatest difficulty that Mozart 
succeeded in getting rid of him, and, to this day, we are 
unaware of what means he employed to soften his stony 
heart ; whether by entreaty, by promise of higher interest, 
by a skilful use of flattery, or, which is more likely, by 
borrowing the requisite amount from some one else, The 
result was, however, that the young couple set out on their 
journey. The sum owing amounted to thirty florins, 
imperial standard. 


His happiness at once again beholding his old father, after | 


an absence of two years, did not allow Mozart to forget the 
vow he had to fulfil. The votive mass, which had already 
been begun in Vienna, was completed in Salzburg, and 
performed there in St. Peter's church. 

Scarcely had our composer laid down his pen, after com- 
pleting the important work to which he had been impelled by 
religious sentiment and conjugal tenderness, when the call of 
friendship induced him to take it up again. One of his former 
colleagues, Michael Haydn, a brother of Joseph Haydn, had 
been ordered by the Archbishop to compose some duets for 
the violin and viola. Michael, however, fell ill, and was 
unable to write. When the appointed time arrived, the 
Archbishop sent for the duets. The sick man excused him- 
self by referring to his state of health ; but the Archbishop, 
who was not fond of excuses, immediately ordered that 
Michael's pay should be stopped—the surest means of restoring 
to health one who possessed nothing but his salary to satisfy 
the demands of the surgeon and apothecary.* Mozart, 





* The reader will justly ask how it came to pass that artists like the 
members of the Salzburg chapel put up with such treatment? 1 will 
answer the question by giving the reasons assigned by Herr von Nissen : 








who visited the patient every day, found him in despair, and, 
on pressing him, was informed of the Archbishop's expressed 
resolution. It not being his habit to comfort with mere 
words, when he could assist by deeds, without telling 
his poor friend anything, Mozart hastened home, and, after 
two days’ work, returned with the duets fairly copied out, 
and only wanting the name of Michael Haydn on the title- 
page, to be ready for presentation to the Archbishop. The 
secret was faithfully kept by both parties, and the Arch- 
bishop congratulated himself on his cleverness in having 
roused the genius of the composer and restored the invalid to 
health. Two of Michael Haydn’s pupils, Schin and Otter, 
relate this anecdote in a sketch of their learned master’s life, 

“We often amused ourselves,” they say, “in aftertimes, with 
the recollection of this work, the fruit of triendship, the original 
of which our master preserved as a holy relic, in perpetual 
memory of Mozart.” 

Some years later, the duets in question were published 
at Offenbach with the name of the real author, who, how- 
ever, had no hand in the proceeding. 

In the following year, 1784, the attention of the Viennese 
public was directed, in a remarkable degree, to Signora 
Strinassachi, a performer on an instrument which is seldom 
handled successfully by a woman. She was a celebrated 
violinist in her day. After playing before the Court, she 
obtained permission to give a concert in the Italian Opera- 
house. The Signora wished for a new Concertstiick, which 
she might play in conjunction with some other artist worthy, 
by his reputation and talent, of such an honour. No one 
could satisfy her artistic vanity so well as Mozart, since no 
name would look better than his by the side of her own in 
a programme, and the fact of having such a partner would 
save her the trouble of looking for a composer, to write a 
piece adapted to her means, wishes, and intentions. She 
applied, therefore, to Mozart, with a request that he would 
write a sonata, for the violin and piano, and play it with her. 
Mozart appears to have been unable at any time to refuse an 
application of this kind, whether the favour was asked of 
him by one who was worthy or the contrary. He worked 
gratuitously for those who could not or would not pay, 
although the constant repetition of such demands on his 
good nature was often inconvenient, and sometimes actually 
disagreeable. They took up his time, without increasing 
either kis reputation or his income. Many of these pieces, 
composed with such obliging readiness, are mere bagatelles, 
und unmecessarily swelled the catalogue of his works, besides 


_ showing all the marks of carelessness and haste. Some of 


them bear strong evidence of having been composed with an 
eye to the special defects of the artist or amateur for whom 
they were intended. The sonata, however, for Signora 
Strinassachi required greater care. The lady was really an ex- 
ceedingly fine performer, and, in addition to this, Mozart was 
to play it with her himself. But, whether he could not find 
time, or felt no inclination for the work, he kept putting it 
off from day to day, until, at last, the morning before that 
appointed for the concert arrived, and not a note was 
written. As soon as the Signora heard that, even now, the 
sonata only existed in the bills, she rushed in a state of 
desperation to Mozart, whom she was fortunate enough to 





“ What attracted and retained them,” says that gentleman, “was the 
provisions, scanty although it might be, made for their widows, the pre- 
sence of the court, and the comfortable and cheap living.” I suppose 
that Herr von Nissen can only use the term “‘comfortable,” inasmuch as 
the duties were not very severe.—A, SCHRAISHUON. 
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find at home, and assured him that she would not leave the 
house until he had written the violin part, at least. She 
had but that night and the following morning to practise it, 
and, moreover, it was indispensable that she should study it 
alone. Mozart, who as usual, had a great deal to do, forgot 
all about the rehearsal, and only made his appearance at the 
concert. Reproaches would have been useless—the danger 
was great, but inevitable. The performance of the sonata 
began. The public, who knew nothing about the real state 
of affairs, were lost in admiration at the wonderful manner 
in which the two artists played together and executed the 
most difficult passages. The Emperor, who occupied the 
imperial box, remarked that one of the two performers—it 
is very easy to guess which—had nothing but a sheet of white 
paper before him, His Majesty was not mistaken, Mozart, 
having arranged the whole of the part for the piano in his 
head, had not been able to find a moment, all day, to put it 
on paper. Joseph II. requested to see the music, and saw 
nothing on the double pianoforte lines but the divisions of 
the bars. “What! have you again let it come to this?” 
inquired the Emperor, “Yes, your Majesty,” replied Mo- 
zart, “but there has not been a single note omitted.” We 
may easily believe him. 
[To be continued.} 
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Paris, May 11th—(/rom our own Correspondent.) — Mad, 
Tedesco has made her re-appearance at the Grand Opera, as 
Fides in the Prophete. M. Roger, who has recovered yt his 
sprain, was Jean de Leyde. A ballet is in rehearsal for Mad, 
Cerito, and will be produced before the Yonne Sanglante. The 
new three-act ra of MM. Scribe and Victor Massé, La 
Fiancée du Diable, will be given about the 15th inst., at the 
Opéra Comique. it is to alternate with L’Etoile du Nord. The 

ina Paza of Sig. Coppola has been produced at the ThéAtre 
Italien. Its success was entirely owing to the singing of Mdlle, 
Alboni, The next novelty at the Théatre Lyrique is to be a one- 
act opera by M. Ferdinand Poize, author of the buffo-operetta, 
Bonsoir, Voisin.—Le Bomge Pune Nuit d’Hiver will shortly be 
produced at the Théatre Frangais, with Mdlle. Augustine Brohan 
in the principal Pat Among other works in perspective, are 
La Niaise of M. Mazéres, for Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan, and 
the Minerve of M. Ponroy. The Comité de Lecture have, also, 
re ety a comedy by M. Bourgeois and a drama by M. Léon 
Gozlan. A new piece, in one act, Bertrand-c’est Raton, has been 
successful at the Vaudeville. It will be followed by another 
novelty, La Foire de (Orient, a political squib, in which M. 
eee appear. Three new pieces—La Femme a trois 
Maris, Queue de la Péele, and La Question de V Orient, have 
been produced with success at the Variétés. The Chinese jug- 
glers, who haye made a hit at the Porte St.Martin, have got 
some rivals at the Hippodrome. La bonne Aventure, in which 
M. Frédéric Lemaitre lately created such a sensation, continues 
its suecessful career at the Gaité, Les Contes de la Mere l’Oie is 
the attraction at the Ambigu-Comique. A new piece called 
Les Guides de Kinrose has been produced at the Délassements, 
from the pens of MM. Brisebarre and Antony Béraud. <A one- 
act trifle by MM. Raymond Deslandes and E, Martin, Mariés 
sans Vétre, was also brought out, a short time since, at the same 
theatre, which promises us very soon a parody on La Chined 
Paris, under the title of Paris en Chine-—M. Jacques Offenbach 
gave a concert in the Salle Herz, assisted by MM. Alard, Her- 
mann, Ponchard, Levasseur, and Mdlle. Andréa Favel. The 
perid yf of the concert consisted of a parable of M. Méry, 
entitled Aimons notre Prochain, acted by M. Brindeau, Mesdlles. 
Judith and Brindeau; and a new comic operetta, entitled Luc 
et Lucette, the words by MM. De Forges and Roche, and the 
music by M. Offenbach. The principal parts were sustained by 
M. and Mad. Meillet, The room was full. Two patrons of the 








arts, the Duke Edgard de Feltre, and his: brother, the Count 
Alphonse de Feltre, died a short time since, to the regret 
of all who knew them. The younger of the two, Count: 
Alphonse de Feltre, was passionately fond of music, which 
he cultivated with great assiduity, He had lessons of 
Reicha, and of Boiéldieu, who frequently assisted him with 
his advice and encouraged him by his approval. The Count 
first composed some light pieces, which have been much praised 
by M. Feétis. He subsequently produced, with M. Scribe, a comic 
opera, Les Fils du Prince, which was successful ; and afterwards 
composed the Jncendio di Babylonia. He was just completing 
a three-act opera, when he died. The Duke, who did not long 
survive him, has bequeathed his celebrated gallery of pictures to 
the town of Nantes, and the municipal authorities propose inau- 
gurating the publicopening with a grand musical festival,in which 
some of the works of the Count de Feltre will be executed by 
the principal artists of the capital. M. Auber has written to the 
Count’s executors, asking them to let him have a complete copy 
of all the Count’s productions for the library of the Conservatory 
of Musiz. The concert, which was to have been given some time 
since, for the purpose of raising a monument to the memory of 
De Balzac and Frédéric Soulié, was stoped, in consequence of an 
injunction obtained by De Balzac’s widow, who said she was 
rich enough to pay for a monument to her deceased husband 
from her own pocket. The case has been brought to trial, and 
decided against the haughty widow, and the concert will take 
pee shortly, Among other things, M. Reyer’s Sedam will be 
performed. 

Iprp (May 18th)—At the Grand Opera, Le Reine de Chypre 
has been revived, under the direction of the composer, 
Halévy, who conducted. The principal parts were sustained by 
MM. Roger, Massol, Bonnehée, Coulon, and Mad. Tedesco, The 
Emperor and Empress were present, and testified their appro- 
bation heartily—At the Opéra-Comique, M. Ponchard has 
temporarily undertaken the part of Danolowitz, in L’ Etoile du 
Nord, in consequence of the indisposition of M. Mocker.—The 
management of the Italiens has produced an opera hitherto 
unknown to the Parisian public, 8 me it has been played at 
several theatres in Italy. It was composed in 1838, by Signor 
Coppola, and is entitled Vina pazza per Amore (the same subject 
which Paeisiello treated of yore.) It is not destined to have a 
great “run,” the music being anything but first-rate. The 
principal attraction is in the acting and singing of Mdlle. Alboni, 
always—Alboni, that is, charming, clever, and inimitable. M. 
Reyer’s new opera, Maitre Wolfram, which has so long been in 
rehearsal, will, in all probability, be produced at the Thédtre- 
Lyrique, before you receive this letter. It will be £7 ap mag 
MM. Laurent, Grignon, Talon, and Mad. Meillet. M, Jules Sé- 
veste has re-engaged for the next season M. Carté, the tenor, a 
great favourite with the habitués, especially in the Si fétais Rot 
of M. Adolphe Adam, and Z’Organiste of M. J. B. Wekerlin.— 
At the Thédtre-Frangais, a young aspirant for histrionic dis- 
tinction, Mdlle. de Mantelli, has made her début as Sylvia in 
Le Jeu de VAmour et du Hasard, and Armande in Les Fenvmes 
Savantes. She is graceful and handsome, but has much to learn 
to become an actress.—M. Léon Gozlan’s new piece, which, as I 
told you, in my last, has been accepted by the committee, is 
entitled Le Gdéteau des Reines,—Mdlle. Rachel is, at present, 
with her sister Mdlle. Rebecca, at Pau. The Jémorial des 
Pyrénées says that the great tragedian is in treaty for a 
splendid estate near Pau, where she intends, some future 
day, to reside—La Foire de U’Orient has been successful 
at the Vaudeville. The Emperor and Empress honoured this 
theatre with their presence last week. They have, also, 
been to the Variétés, where they assisted at a representation 
of La Question deV Orient. M. de la Palisse is the title of a new 
vaudeville, which affords M. Arnal full scope for his eccentric 
talent. This amusing piece has been very successful. The Port- 
St.-Martin has revived the melo-drama of Victorine, ou la Nutt 
Porte Conseil. You may recollect that an English adaptation of 
this piece, with Mrs. Yates as the heroine, and John Reeves, 
Fred. Yates, Buckstone,and the late Mr. Hemming, in principal 
parts, had a long run at the 5 pF many years ago. A new 
theatre, under the name of Les Folies Concertantes, has been 
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opened on the Boulevart du Temple, by M. Hervé, formerly 
conductor at the Vaudeville. Among other attractions there, 
we have an amusing burlesque symphony, entitled Un Composi- 
teur toqué, of which M. Hervé has written the verses, the dia- 
logue, and the music, and in which he himself performs, assisted 
by M. Josep Kelm.—M. Schulhoff has given his last concert in 
the Salle Herz, on which occasion he played a new sonata of his 
own composition. It was favourably received by a numerous 
and fashionable audience. M. George Jacobi, a pupil of M. Mas- 
sart, also gave a concert in the same rooms. Most, if not all, of 
the performers, were pupils of the Conservatoire, and their zeal 
was, perhaps, greater than their talent. Ze Docteur Vieuxtemps, 
which, as you are aware, was lately played before the Princess 
Mathilde, was selected for the benefit, which took place at M. 
Erard’s, of M. Guglielmi, the Italian barytone, who was in London 
last season. An excellent concert was given by M. and Mad, 
Boulanger-Kunzé, supported by MM. Levasseur, Hermann, Paul 
Malézieux, Lefébure-Wély, Goria, Mad. Lefébure-Wély, M. 
Anatole Lionett, also, recited his Voyage aérien. The musical 
Jéte in memory of the Duke and Count de Feltreis announced to 
take place at Nantes to-morrow, the 15th. Mesdames Cabel, 
Alard, the sisters Dulcken, and M. Roger are among the artists 
who will perform some of the works of the deceased nobleman. 
M. de Nieuwerkerke’s soirées musicales have been brought to a 
close, but it appears they are destined to be perpetuated by the 
pencil as well as the pen. The following statement, which has 
appeared in most of the Paris ge may prove interesting to 
your readers : “A report has been going about that M. Biard, 
whose name is so popular, was employed on a very curious picture, 
the subject of which was Une Soirée chez M. Le Comte Niewwerkerke, 
in the apartment of the Louvre, where the Count’s Friday recep- 
tions are held. The plan was an excellent one for bringing to- 
gether on a canvass of rather large dimensions—about seven 
feet long, by three-and-a-half high—a number of existing 
celebrities. The arrangement of the personages, belonging to 
various classes of society, offers a faithful representation of a 
friendly party. M. de Nieuwerkerke himself, stationed near the 
door, is receiving his guests; near him, several groups are already 
formed. The venerable M. Isabey, sen. is chatting with M. 
Prosper Mérimée and President Baroche ; M. Horace Vernet is 
presenting Lieutenant Gérard, the celebrated lion-killer, to 
Baron Desnoyers ; M. de Morny is listening to M. Auber, while 
further on, MM. Ingres, Flandrin, and Meyerbeer are engaged 
in a discussion, to which Marshal Magnan is lending an attentive 
ear. M. Fould is addressing himself, with his accustomed 
urbanity, to several artists standing round him, and M. Fortoul 
is holding a dissertation with certain well-known archeologists. 
Scattered about the apartment are remarkable portraits of MM. 
Eugéne Giraud, Henriquel Dupont, Halévy, Frédéric de Mercey, 
Camille Doucet, and one or two ambassadors, who are always 
delighted to attend the Friday receptions in the Louvre. Among 
them is Veli Pacha. There are, also, two souvenirs; those of 
Pradier and Visconti. The middle of the apartment is occupied 
by a magnificent table, beyond which is a piano, with the in- 
struments for a quartet, about to be played. In this part of the 
picture are MM. Roger, Ponchard, and several other artists, 
whose talents augment the attractions of these weekly meetings. 
M. Biard has treated in the cleverest manner all the accessories 
which adorn the apartment—the rich hangings on the walls, the 
splendid chandelier, the carpet, fauteuils, ete. The general ar- 
rangement of the picture is very happy, and we have no doubt 
it will be one of the most curious and interesting works in the 
exhibition of 1855.” 

M. Hector Berlioz has returned from his tour in Germany. A 
very interesting ceremony is announced for the 26th, in the 
church of Saint Eustache, namely: the inauguration of the 
magnificent organ, built by M. Ducroquet, to replace that de- 
stroyed by fire in 1844, The Association des Artistes Musiciens 
will lend its valuable aid, assisted by some of the first organists 
of the capital, and by MM. Roger, Battaille, and Mdlle. Caroline 
Duprez, as vocalists. 

Vienna, May 9th.—(From our own Correspondent.)—In honour 
of the Emperor’s marriage, Rossini’s cantata, The Journey to 
Rheims, altered by Herr Merelli, to suit the occasion, was pro- 


duced at the Imperial Opera House with great splendour. The 
first artists of the theatre sang in it, Jubel-Ouverture, by 
Herr Carl Haslinger, has been performed: in celebration of the 
same event. The composer has taken the Austrian and Bavarian 
national melodies as the basis of his work.—Signor Braga, first 
violoncellist from the Conservatory at Naples, has given a 
concert, in the room of the Musikverein, assisted by Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo, Herren Debassini, and Mamo, He made no 
sensation, while the two gentlemen were very bad. Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo was the only person who acquitted herself to the 
satisfaction of the audience——At a concert given by Herr 
Seuffert, Beethoven’s trio in G major, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, his sonata in F, for piano and violin, Mendelssohn’s piano- 
forte Allegro Brillant for four hands, and, lastly, the Hommage 
a Handel, by Moscheles, were performed. Herr Seuffert. was 
assisted by Herren J. Dachs, Strauss, C. Schlesinger, and 
Friulein Anna Capponi; Herren Lechner, Baur, Legat, and 
Panzer, Liedertafel singers.—The well-known Dr. Saphir gave 
an entertainment in the Theater an der Wien, which, though not 
actually a concert, nearly resembled one. It was entitled an 
Academie (which, by the way, was the name ern to Mozart’s 
concerts in former days.) Mad. Medori san “ Gnadenarie,” 
from Robert the Devil, Herr Géraldy, “Le Vieux Caporal,” and 
Herr Steger, a Hungarian Lied by Herr Erkel, while Herren 
Heller and Rappoldi played a duet for two violins. Dr. Saphir 
read two or three of his own peculiar and humorous creations, 
The theatre was so full that the orchestra was converted into 
stalls, After the marriage of his Imperial Highness, the Grand 
Duke Carl Ferdinand, a concert was given by the Grand Duchess 
Sophia, at which Mad, Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, Mad. d’Eichthal, 
and Herr Schlesinger were engaged. Herr Stockhausen has 
gone to Cassel to give concerts —A Ze Deum, by Herr Fr. 
Hdlzl, Capellmeister of the cathedral of Fiinfkirchen, was _per- 
formed in honour of the marriage of the Emperor, in the parish 
church of Mariahilf. 

Isto (May 15th.)—The favourite work at the Opera House 
this season is Verdi’s Rigoletto, which is played regularly twice 
a week. Rossini’s Barbiere has been revived, with Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo as Rosina, in which character she has made a “hit.” 
Anna Bolena has also been revived, but, owing to the incapacity 
of the performers generally, did not meet with success, 

Mad. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s concerts are as attractive as 
ever. At the sixth, the room was so crowded, that the heat was 
suffocating. Besides the well-known bravura air from Beatrice 
di Tenda, and a Berglied, the “nightingale” sang the y's 
rondo from M. Meyerbeer’s Vielka (Cam of Silesia), a Volkslied 
of Carl Maria von Weber, and a Weegenkie of Herr W. Taubert. 


,; Herr Goldschmidt was not particularly happy in his execution 


of Chopin’s scherzo in B flat minor, on the piano, but was more 
successful in two Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, which are 
easier to play. Mad. Rettich filled up some of the pauses by 
declaiming three poems, in one of which, Her von Halm’s 
Miitterlein, she was warmly applauded—A grand concert has 
been given by the members of the Akademie der Tonkunst, to 
the founders and supporters of that institution, in commemo- 
ration of the Emperor’s marriage. The concert began with a 
——_ written for the occasion by Dr. J. R. Vogel, and recited 

y Fraulein Purkinje. The principal feature of the evening was 
the performance of four choruses, under the direction of Herr 
Lorenz Hauptman, the master of singing, which were admirably 
given and well selected. The first was from Handel’s oratorio 
of Hercules, the second from Rossini’s Semiramide, the third 
from Herr Schumann’s Pilgerfahrt der Rose, and the fourth, 
with recitative and bass-solo, from John Sebastian Bach’s church 
cantata, “Am Feste der Besechneidung Christi.” Among the 
solos were Susanne’s aria from Figaro, some eieder of Men- 
delssohn, Herr Schmidtler’s Stingerkénig, and Fesca’s Wan- 
derer, etc. The instrumental part of the programme consisted 
of one of Beethoven's sonatas for pianoforte and violoncello, and 
a Fantaisie Brillante, by Professor Benesch.—Herr Géraldy gave 
his farewell concert in the room of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
JSreunde on the 7th inst. 


Hanover,—Friulein Johanna Wagner has made her appearance as 





Romeo, 
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Bertin, May 9th.—(From our own Correspondent.)—There has 
been nothing new at the Opera House this week, and the concert 
season is over. Mad. Késter has appeared as Armide, in Gluck’s 
opera of the same name, and Mad. ae yey as Theophila 
in the Crown Diamonds, Friulein Krall, too, has sung in the 
Sonnambula and Don Juan. She was more successful in Bellini’s 
music than in Mozart’s, for which her voice is less suited. Herr 
Theodore Formes sustained the part of Elvino for the first time, 
with great success. Herren von Kolb and von den Osten have 
iven their last soirée for the season. The ee me included 
ethoven’s violoncello sonata, Op. 17, in F, ainved by Herren 
von Kolb and Wohlers, a romance for three violoncellos, by 
Herr Wohlers, played by himself, Herren Vienner and Daubert, 
and a Lied ohne Worte by Mendelssohn, played by Herr von 
Kolb. Herr von den Osten and Friiulein Schultz sang some 
popular songs. There has been, for some time past, an associa- 
tion among the students for the execution of sacred vocal music 
in the University church. This has worked so well, that 
measures have been taken to establish an institution ofa similar 
description for the performance of sacred instrumental music, 
and a large number of members have already been enrolled. 
Some of the singers of Stern’s Gesangverein gave a performance 
of Radziwill’s Faust for a charitable purpose. The choruses 
were magnificent, and the solos well given by Herr Otto. 
The room was crowded. Handel’s Jsrae/ in Egypt is announced 
by the same society for the 10th instant. M. Meyerbeer, the 
celebrated composer, is shortly expected from Paris, after a very 
long absence from this capital. 

Tarp (May 16th).—Herr Taubert’s opera of Joggeli has been 

oan for the fifth time at the opera-house. The house was 
ar from full, but this is attributed by Herr Taubert’s admirers 
to the fineness of the weather, which attracts people to the 
ublic gardens and other places of resort in the open air. 
ey say, also, that the music is too scientific and profound 
for the masses, and can only be appreciated by connoisseurs.— 
Mad. Braunecker-Schiffer has concluded a successful starring 
engagement of thirty-five representations at Kroll’s Theatre, 
where she is re-engaged for a lengthened period. M. Auber’s 
Opera, Haydée, has been produced for the first time. It is exceed- 
ingly well put upon the stage, both as regards dresses and 
scenery. The singers, too, exerted themselves to the utmost. 
The success was not a matter of doubt for a single instant—The 
members of Herr Jiihn’s Musikverein lately gave a very good 
concert, The programme was interesting, and the execution of 
the various pieces highly satisfactory. The solos were sung by 
young ladies, pupils of Herr Jiéhn. A concert of sacred music 
as been given in the Jacobikirche, under the direction of the 
organist Heir Hauer, for the benefit of those whose property 
was destroyed by fire, some time since, in Alt-Landsberg. Mad. 
Herrenburger-Tuczek, and Herr Theodore Formes gave their 
services on the occasion. Among other things, Durante’s Magnifi- 
cat was performed. The Tonkiinstler- Verein have held a general 
meeting, Herr Jul. Weiss in the chair, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Krankencasse, or Sick Fund, lately 
sanctioned * the Government. The object of the fund is to 
afford pecuniary assistance, in cases of illness, to such members 
of the association as reside in Berlin, and have paid a specified 
monthly subscription. I extract, from the last report, the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the musical works in the Royal 
Library at Berlin, in the years 1851, 1852, 1853 :-— 

“The musical works received, during this period, amount to 722. 
The greater and more valuable portion, namely, the collection of the 
Count von Voss, who died in 1821, was presented to the Institution by 
His Excellency the Count von Voss-Buch. The library is especially 
rich in sacred works, and contains a large number of Italian composi- 
tions, sacred and profane, dating from the 16th down to the latter part 
of the 18th century.” 

Arx-LA-CHAPELLE.—The rehearsals for the Rhenish Musical 
Festival, which will take place, in this town, during three days 
of Whitsuntide, are zealously going on, notwithstanding the war- 
cry sounding in the ears of our eastern and western neighbours. 
It seems, on the contrary,as if the actual political troubles were a 
stimulant more for the undertakers of this feast to celebrate it 
with more than usual solemnity. So at least it would appear, 








from the richness of the programme and the zeal manifested by 
the numerous competitors (there are at least 500 mem bers of the 
chorus and orchestra) in the serious study of the masterpieces 
to be performed. Among these, we may mention Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, Mozart’s Davidde Penitente, and Beethoven's 
Symphony in A major, with several first-rate works of Gluck, 
Mendelssohn, Lindpaintner, etc. The last-mentioned composer, 
whose eminent talent as conductor has but lately been so fully 
appreciated by the London public, will take the direction of the 
festival, Mad. Anna Caradori, Mad. Sophie Foerster from 
Berlin, Herr Pischek, M. Vieuxtemps, and other distinguished 
artists, have promised their co-operation. A great and pros- 
perous festival is anticipated. 


Mitan.—La Sonnambula has been highly successful at the 
Carcano, principally owing to the singing of a new tenor, 
Signor Danieli. He is very young, but, although wanting in 
energy, his execution is good, and his style irreproachable. 
Report also speaks well of the Amina of Signora Almonti. 
Donizetti's opera of Fausta was irrevocably damned on the first 
night at the same theatre. Another new tenor has appeared at 
Santa-Radegonda, Signor Miserocchi, who was much applauded. 
His voice, that of a tenor serio, is powerful and dramatic, more 
especially in the higher and lower notes. He made his début in 
Donizetti’s Gemma di Vergy, which was received with more 
favour on the second representation than on the first, Madame 
Casali-Campagna having undertaken the —— part.—Beet- 
hoven’s Sinfonia Eroica has been played at the Societa degli 
Artisti, with extraordinary effect. The execution was good in 
every respect, 

Fiorence.—On the 4th of May, Verdi’s J? Trovatore was given 
at the Teatro Nuovo, with great success. The company is 
considered good. Madame Fioretti acquitted herself much to 
the satisfaction of the public. The basso, Benedetti, was 
encored in the first aria; and the tenor, Giuglini, in the serenade 
behind the scenes. Mad. Goggi, who formerly played Azucena 
at the Pergola, is engaged at this house, and was well received. 
The miserere in the fourth act was encored twice, which may 
be attributed to the good singing of Signors Fioretti and Giug- 
lini—A concert was given at the Teatro del Cocomero (Anglicé 
Cucumber, a pleasant name for a summer theatre), by the pia- 
nist Andreoli, who was much applauded in Thalberg’s fantasia 
pg Elisir, and in that on the Prophéte, arranged by Fuma- 
galli. 

VeEnice.—Verdi’s J due Foscari continues to be well received. 
The tenor, Landi, is an especial favourite, and is considered as 
both the best singer and actor we have had in Venice for years. 
His Jacopo is described as highly dramatic. The prima donna, 
Spezzia, is also highly spoken of. The accounts of Coletti’s Doge, 
which used to be so much admired in London, are not unmixed 
with censure—A new opera, La Traviata, by Verdi, has been 
successful at the Teatro Gallo. Principal parts by Spezzia, 
Coletti, and Landi. : 

CassEL.—Dr. Spohr has just celebrated his 70th birth-day, in 
the enjoyment of the best health. The evening before, the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and the different singers at the theatre, 
gave him a serenade, including his fine notturno (one of his most 
important works for wind instruments), and several pieces from 
his operas. The public had heard of the intended compliment, 
and completely filled the garden of his house. After the sere- 
nade three hearty cheers were given. Dr, Spohr has received 
the Order of Bavaria. 


Weimar.—A new symphony, entitled Mazeppa, from the pen 
of Dr. Liszt, has been favourably received. The last operas per- 
formed at the theatre have been Luryanthe, Lucia, Montecchi e 
Capuletti, Lohengrin, and Tannhiiuser. M. Vieuxtemps has 

iven a concert in the theatre, for the benefit of the pension 
und for members of the orchestra. He also played Beethoven’s 
grand sonata for piano and violin, dedicated to Kreutzer, with 
Dr. Liszt, before the Court. Dr. Liszt has been named, by the 
Duke of Coburg-Gotha, Commander of the Order of Merit of 
the House of Ernest. 


MaeprsurG.—ZJndra has been given nine times. 
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GotHa—Capellmeister Drouet, the celebrated flute player, has 
obtained leave of absence for six months, and proceeds with his 
son, a pianist, and pupil of Mendelssohn—(What a number of 
“pupils” Dr. Mendelssohn must have had !)—to the United 
States, where he intends to make a professional tour. Herr 
Lampert will undertake provisionally his duties at the opera, as 
concertmeisier. 


Hamarren.—Seldom has this city rejoiced in so many tenors, 
of various degree of talent and renown, as at present. The list 
includes Herren Tichatschek, Young, Bielczizki, Mehrmann, 
(Prague); Remy (Pesth); Béttcher (Revel) ; and Sechunk (Neu- 
strelitz) ; besides Herren Eppich and Kapps of the Stadttheater. 
Asa mark of respect to the composer of the music of the second 
part of Faust (Mr. Pierson, an Englishman, author of the oratorio 
of Jerusalem), the seventh representation was devoted to his 
benefit. Fraulein Louise Liebhardt, who has been starring here, 
very narrowly escaped suffocation from the fumes of charcoal, 
the other night. ‘Luckily her mother heard her cries, and, 
although herself suffering from the effect of the smoke, had 
strength and presence of mind enough to throw open the win- 
dows. 


Manpriv.—A. grand concert was given in the Conservatory of 
Queen Maria Christina, in the presence of the Royal Family, 
the ministers, and the first nobility, and did not end before two 
o’clock in the morning. M. Almagro conducted. Among the 
things performed were a psalm by Marcello, sung by 110 pupils 
of the institution, the introduction and first chorus of Haydn’s 
Creation, a cavatina from Mereadante’s Bravo, the andante and 
minuet from Beethoven’s Septuor, the chorus and march from 
Handel's Judas Maccabeus, Beethoven’s Christus am Oelberge, 
Dr. Spohr’s overture to Jessonda, a chorus from Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, ete, ete. ete—Sig. Camillo Sivori, the celebrated 
violinist, has given a concert, which was most fully attended. 
Madrid is looking up in the musical line. 

Brunswick.—Fraulein Ney (from Dresden) has been very suecessful 
at the theatre here. She is not likely to go to England. 


RecrnsscrG.—The theatre opened on the 30th April, under a new 
management, 


PorspamM.—The Opera-Verein, which now numbers about 120 mem- 
bers, gave a private concert, a short time since, at which the scene of 
the Furies from Gluck’s Orpheus, and Mendelssohn’s music to Racine’s 
Athalie were performed. Between these two great works, Rosina’s 
cavatina from the Barbiere, the duet between Rocco and Pizarro, from 
Fidelio, and a song by Herr Franz Schubert, “Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen,” were sung. 

Errurt.—The members of Soller’s Musikverein have produced in 
the Predigerkirche a new oratorio entitled Das Geddchtniss der Ent- 
schlafenden; the words by Dr. Bresler, and the music byHerr Markull 
of Danzic. The execution was highly satisfactory. 


Menster.—Herr Eduard Franck, teacher of the piano in the Rhein- 
ische Musikschule at Cologne, has been playing in concerts with 
success. 

CotoGne.—Ferdinand Hiller has resigned his post as professor of 
singing in the Musikverein, in consequence of a wish expressed by the 
committee that he would show greater zeal in the fulfilment of his 
duties. Herr Reinthaler, teacher in the Musikschule, has temporarily 
undertaken the office. 


KonicsBerG.—Herr Gungl has been here with some of the members 
of his orchestra. Having received the assurance that, in spite of the 
outbreak of the war, the public had by no means lost their taste for 
music, he gave three concerts in Riga, and then proceeded to St. 
Petersburgh. 

Danzie.—Dr. Spohr’s Faust has been revived. The number of 
operas produced here during the winter season amounted to thirty-two, 
sixteen of which were by German composers. 

Mcnicu.—Friulein Schwarzbach, from Vienna, has been starring as 
Maria, in the Daughter of the Regiment. Verdi's Rigoletto has been 
very successful. It is beautifully put on the stage, and the scenery and 
dresses reflect the highest credit. on the management, 

CoLoene.—Herr Ander has been starring here with success. He 
appeared as Lionel, in Herr Flotow’s Martha, and as Stradella, in the 
opera of the same name, 





PrestH.—At the last Philharmonic Concert, the orchestra, under 
Capellmeister Erkl, played Beethoven’s symphony in B flat.—Herr 
Steger, the tenor, from Vienna, has appeared in the Nationaltheater, as 
Ernani.—Herr Kern’s opera Benvenuto Cellini has pleased the-public 
so much that it bids fair to become a stock piece. M. Meyerbeer’s 
Etoile du Nord is already in rehearsal. 

Tur Haauz.—The season before Easter was brought toa close by 
M. Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, in presence of the Queen and the whole 
Court. Mdlle. Geismar sang the principal part. Mad. Nissen-Salo- 
mon gave a grand concert, some little time ago, and afterwards sang in 
the Society Felix meritis at Amsterdam. She left immediately for 
London. (Where she has been for some time.—Ep.) 

SrooxaoLtm.—M. D’Aubert’s concert came off on Palm Sunday. The 
programme was excellent, including, among other things, several 
pieces from Menéelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream, and Beethoven's 
overture to Leonora. The artists of the Theatre Royal have also given 
a grand concert.—Concertmeister A. Biirwald has composed a military 
concerto for violin and orchestra, and dedicated it to the Empress of 
the French. 

Errort.—Herr Adolphe Golde, the pianist and composer from 
Berlin, has played here in public, and been well received. 

Diissetporr.—Herr Ander has been singing at the theatre, and 
Malle. ‘Theresa Milanollo playing solos on the violin. 

KénicsBerG.—The Capellmeister at the theatre, Herr L. F. Witt, 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert lately. In addition to his 
regular orchestra, he procured the bands of the third and foarth 
regiments of Infantry and of the Artillery. Among the principal attrac- 
tions in the programme were a Capriccio brillante by Mendelssohn, 
and M. Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz. 

Bony.—Owing to the exertions of the Gesangverein “ Concordia,” a 
grand singing festival will take place in the month of August. The 
invitations have already been issued, and the municipal authorities will 
do all in their power to make the affair go off brilliantly. 

Mayenor.—Graun’s Zod Jesu has been given by the Liedertafel and 
the Damengesangverein united. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-OpER.—Robert and Bertrand, a ballet, has been 
produced here for the first time. 

Avaespura.—Herr Wagner's Tannhduser has been represented six 
times, with Mad. Moritz as Blisabeth. 

Lerpstc.—Herr Marschuer’s Der Vampyr has been given. The 
general reception of it was rather cool, although several pieces were 
applauded. 

DarMstTaDt.—Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin has been produced with 
the greatest care, under the direction of Herr Schindelmeisser. The 
mise-en-scene was excellent. 

NavMBURG.—Graun’s Tod Jesu has been given by the Gesangverein, 
under the direction of Herr Wettig. 

WIESBADEN.—A young aspirant for public favour, Friiulein 
Schmidtchen has made her début as Pamina, in Die Zauberfléte. 

Hamevuren.—Grétry’s Raoul de Blaubart was given for the benefit 
of Herr Lachner. The Huguenots has been played with two artists, 
new to the public here: Fraulein Liphardt as the Queen, and Herr 
Young as Raoul. 

Srurraart.—The Huguenots has been performed here with Mad. 
Marlow as Alice. Mad. Palin, after playing for the last seven months, 
proceeds to Paris, not having been able to arrange a permanent engage- 
ment, 

Hanover.—M. Vieuxtemps has been giving concerts, and Fraulein 
Janda, from Vienna, has made her début in Luerezia Borgia. 

Weran.—Mad. Schréder-Devrient has been starring as Alice. 

Movnicn.—The opera season has commenced with Mozart’s Don 
Juan, Rigoletto has been produced for the first time. 

RorrerpaM.—The Niederldndischer Verein zur Beférderung der 
Tonkunst will give a festival next July, in commemoration of the 25th 
year of its existence. The preparations are on agrand scale. A hall 
is to be erected capable of containing 4,000 persons. The orchestra is 
to accommodate 800 members, and the choruses are to be executed by 
600 singers, of both sexes. Herr Verhulst will be the conductor, and 
the most celebrated artists have already promised their assistance to 
sing the solo parts. Hopes are entertained that his Majesty the King 
of Holland, who is a member of the Verein, will honour the festival 
with his presence, accompanied by the Queen. 

Praaur.—A_ new opera, entitled Die Bilderstiirmer, by Herr Kittl, 
the director of the Conservatorium, has been brought out with great 
success. ‘The good people of Prague are in ecstacies about their towns- 
man’s music, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERT. 


Tux second morning concert for the exhibition of the students 
(on Saturday, the 29th ult., in the Hanover Square Rooms), was 
a model concert. The programme really exhibited the pupils 
—as singers, players, composers—and, in many instances, to 
advantage. This is the way to make the value of the Royal 
Academy of Music understood. Show what the pupils can do, 
and their number will increase if that can is only respectable, 
The can was more than respectable on this occasion. The 
following was the programme :— 

Pazt I.—Overture (M.S.), (The Tempest)—Ann Baird Spratt.* 
Recit., “Ah! tardai troppo;” Aria, “O luce di quest’ anima;” Miss 
Bignell (Linda di Chamouni)—Donizetti. Madrigal (M.S.), “Fair 
Awaryllis””—C, Steggall, Mus. D., Associate. Concerto (M.S.), Piano- 
forte, Mr. Baumer, King’s Scholar—Baumer, K.S.* Duet, “Come, be 
gay,” Miss Attfield and Miss Ellen Williams ag Freischiitz)— Weber. 
Song, “Though Clouds by Tempests,” Miss yte (Der Freischiitz) 
—Weber. Concertino Clarionet, Mr. Godfrey— Weber. Duetto, 
“Al! Tu non sai,” Miss Freeman and Mr. Bolton (Margherita 
d@’Anjou)—Meyerbeer. Selection (from M.S. o “The Spanish 
Student”): Interlude; Romance, “Good Night,” Mr. Bolton; Chorus, 
“On the Top of a Mountain ;” Ballad with Chorus, “Loud sang the 
Spanish Cavalier,” Miss Ellen Williams; Finale Chorus, “We come 
to sing” —O’ Leary.* 

Part I1.—Concerto in G@ minor (First Movement), Harp, Mr. 
Cheshire—Parish Alvars, Finale to First Act of Oberon; Principal 
parts by Miss Ellen Williams and Miss Trickett—Weber. Recit., “E 
Susanna non vien!” Aria, “Dove sono;” Miss Hughes (Figaro)— 
Mozart. Concerto in E Minor (First Movement), Pianoforte, Miss 
Southgate—Cbopin. Madrigal, “In the Merry Spring’—Ravenscroft, 
1618. Aria, “Una vergine,” Mr. Castellani (La Favorite)—Donizetti. 
Overture (M.S.), “The Sprite”’—J. S. Stone.* 

Conductor, Mr. Lucas. Principal violin, M. Sainton. 
* Students. 


Miss Anne Baird Spratt is in the class of Mr. Lucas for com- 
position, and does credit to her master. The overture to the 
Tempest has merit, though it is somewhat dry, and scarcely 
suggests any images that have connection with the enchanted 

lay of Shakspere. It was not wellplayed. Mr. Baumer (K.S.) 
ae composition under Mr. ig pie Potter, and the pianoforte 
under Mr. Dorrell, and reflects honour on both those excellent 
professors. The concerto and the performance were equally full 
of promise. Dr. Steggall’s madrigal is quaint ; but it was so ill 
sung by the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus, that we could 
not make head or tail of it. The selection of the MS. opera of 
Mr. O’Leary might have been more effective, had the execution, 
vocal and instrumental, been such as to give it a fair chance. 
At present, we would rather not venture an opinion about it. 
Mr. O’Leary has the best of masters in Mr. Potter; let him 
strive hard to profit by his instructions. Mr. J. S. Stone’s over- 
ture, The Sprite, though it indicates thought and talent, is not 
sprightly. He, too, is a pupil of Mr. Potter; let him, &. — 

Mr. Godfrey (pupil of Mr. Lazarus) played Weber's clarionet 
concertino very well; and Mr. Cheshire (pupil of Mr. J. B. Chat- 
terton), with stricter time and better accent, would have played 
the movement from the late Parish Alvars’ extremely clever 
concerto, more than very well, Mr. Cheshire must learn to be 
more at his ease, less fidgetty, before the public. Miss South- 
gate, a very improving pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes, did herself 
vast credit by her spirited and really able execution of the very 
difficult movement of Chopin. She too, however, has got 
nervousness to vanquish ; it stands in her way to excellence. 

The vocal display was, on the whole, much as usual. Miss 
Bignell (pupil of Sig. Negri), is not yet anything like equal to 
“Oh luce di quest’ anima.” Her voice is a nice little soprano for 
allathat. Miss Attfield and Miss Ellen Williams (both fm of 
Sig. Crivelli) sang the delicious duet from Der I’retschiitz very 
prettily. Miss Williams has a remarkably agreeable mezzo 
soprano voice, and is improving rapidly. The lovely song from 
the same opera was scarcely suited to Miss Whyte (pupil of 
Sig. Garcia), who is, nevertheless, not without promise. Miss 
Freeman (pupil of Sig. Crivelli) was far more efficient than 
Mr. Bolton (pupil of Mr. Cox), in the duet from Meyerbeer’s 
Italian opera (which like its successor, 2 Crociato in Egitto, 


ought to have been essayed long ago at one of our Italian 
theatres), The finale to Oberon, in which Miss:Ellen Williams 
and Miss Trickett (pupil of Sig. Crivelli) took part, was. well 
enough, as far as the ladies were concerned, athe the airs 
were too much for one of them; but alas! for the ensémble/ 
Miss Hughes (pupil of Sig. Crivelli) is decidedly clever, and sang 
“ Dove sono” with a great deal of feeling. Her articulation, 
however, wants distinctness. Ravenscroft’s pretty madrigal 
was much nS but it was sung in such a manner that 
we could not help ejaculating the last line but one—“ Fye, away, 
fye, fye!” Sig. Castellani (pupil of Sig. Crivelli) gave “Una 
vergine” without finish, but by no means without expression, 
His voice is a tenor of beautiful quality, and of great capability, 
if put to good use. He was by no means so nervous as at the 
first concert. Tant mieux. We shall expect much of him. 

On the whole, with all its drawbacks, this concert, we repeat, 
was a model concert. 





ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


THE second concert attracted a very numerous audience to the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Saturday afternoon. This society, 
though only a year and a-half old, has already acquired celebrity. 
Connoisseurs and professors of music flock to the concerts, and 
ee hope is, that they pay for their places. The selection was 
as follows :— 


Overture (Coriolanus) - = © © © © Beethoven. 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Op. 113, Herr Pauer - - Hummel. 
Symphony, LetterrQ- - - - - : - Haydn. 
Concert-Stiick, Flute, Mr. R. 8. Pratten - - - Pratten. 
Overture, M.S. - - - - C. Potier. 


Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
This kind of programme, as we have stated before, is a model 
worth imitating. The concert was announced to begin at half- 
past three, but really commenced a little after three ; so that we 
lost the Coriolanus and the first movement of the pianoforte 
concerto—the well-known one in A flat. Those upon whom we 
can rely, however, assured us that the performance of Beethoven’s 
most admirable overture was quite worthy of the reputation of 
Mr. Alfred Mellon’s band. Herr Pauer played the last two 
movements of Hummel’s concerto (all we heard of it) with great 
power and brilliancy; but his execution was scarcely so finished 
asusual. He may have been out of practice—which will happen 
at time to the greatest of performers. At the end of the con- 
certo—which is little better than a string of sparkling and ele- 
gant passages, thoroughly calculated to display the qualities ofa 
good pianoforte (and Herr Pauer performed on one of those 
matchless instruments which are now issuing from the manufac- 
tory of the Messrs. Broadwood, with such unprecedented celerity) 
—there was very great applause, and the skilful pianist was 
unanimously recalled. The symphony of Haydn (in G) is one of 
his most complete and fascinating. The finale is a masterpiece 
of playful grace and contrapuntal ingenuity. The allegro is lirge 
and spirited, the adagio flowing and expressive, and the minuet 
and trio as quaint as could be desired. One objection made, and 
the execution of this symphony may be pronounced to have been 
perfect. Our objection is—that the finale, marked presto, was 
not taken presto, nor anything like presto. To all the rest we 
have not a word to oppose. The applause at the end was up- 
roarious, and the finale was repeated by universal desire. We 
have already praised, on a former occasion, the clever Concert- 
Stiick for the flute of Mr. R. S. Pratten, who is playing better 
than ever, this season. His performance on the present occasion 
was highly successful. Mr. Cipriani Potter’s MS. overture was 
capitally given. It is a thoughtful, spirited, and original work, 
and instrumented with a brilliancy which never fails to distin- 
guish the orchestral compositions of that accomplished musician. 
It was received with great favour. Mr. Alfred Mellon, who 
conducted with his accustomed readiness and decision, is to be 
commended for having adopted the plan of introducing, at every 
concert, some work by an English composer. 





Genoa.—Bellini’s Sonnambula has been received with enthusiasm. 





The tenor, Carrion, was much applauded. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H, axp J. H. (Wolverhampton)—The paper did not. come to 
hand. We on our correspondents that the neglect of which 
they complain has been entirely unintentional. 

Ay Apmirer oF Mapame Rosixa Srourz is informed that that 
eminent dramatic singer is at the present moment im 
London. 

W. B., Gray’s Inn.—We admire the verses of our correspondent, 
and entirely agree with the sentiment they embody ; but, for 
particular reasons, we are unable to publish them. The loss 
is ours, and that of the admirable and accomplished lady to 
whom they are addressed. 

Erratom.—In our account of the Sheffield Vocal Union Concert, 

for Mr. G. J. Worsley, read Mr. G. J. Crossley. 

Mr. H. C. Coorer.—We are requested to state that, at the second 

performance of Beethoven's Mass in D, Mr. H. C. Cooper, 
not M. Sainton, played the violin obbligato in the “ Benedictus.” 
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WE have entered the field of discussion, and must main- 
tain our ground. There is plenty of room, without trespassing 
on our neighbour’s estate, or even sitting cross-leggéd upon 
his wall. Let us use the space allotted to us, and chalk out 
a plan for future proceedings. 

Since the last fortnight, we have been deluged with letters 
on the subject of English musicians in general, and English 
Opera in particular. (By English, let it be understood, we 
mean British; but we dislike the term, which has been 
applied to all sorts of common places.) From the crowd of 
suggestions they contain, however, we are unable to select 
one to the purpose—one that holds out the slightest possi- 
bility of accomplishment. We have received a communica- 
tion, among several others, from the pen of an esteemed con. 
tributor ; but we must own that we do not entertain any great 
notion of the scheme he has proposed. Suppose that Mad. 
Jenny Lind, with her usual generosity, consented to appear for 
a few nights on the English stage, and in English opera, the 
result would, no doubt, be the accumulation of a considerable 
sum of money for the treasury of the projected establishment. 
But quid postea ?/—what next? Where could an attraction 
be found, of sufficient importance and interest to replace 
Mad. Lind after her departure? Weare decidedly adverse 
to the hot-bed (“star”) system, and protest that, unless a 
national theatre can thrive upon its own claims to public 
attention, there had better be none at all. We do not by any 
means object to foreign singers ; on the contrary, we should 
like them to join us—but as permanent members of the 
establishment, not otherwise. The more talent we can bring 
together for the executive department the better. The object 
in founding a national Opera would be, of course, to have the 
works of native composers brought before the public in a 
proper style of completeness and general excellence. But the 
mere weight of Mad. Jenny Lind’s name, to say nothing of 
her talent, for a few representations, would produce a reaction 
that might prove fatal. Even Her Majesty’s Theatre, where 
there were so many great singers, hardly ever recovered from 
the Lind-triumphs of ’47, 48, and’49. To recover from 
triumphs seems an odd expression, but, in the present 
case, it 1s pertinent enough. These triumphs were a fever, 





and the fever, once subsided, left the pulse of the public so 
faint and low, that it is only now beginning, in 1854, to 
regain its moderate and healthy action. 

If, however, our correspondent merely intends that 
Mad. Lind should give a series of concerts for the 
benefit of our musicians, whereby to form the basis 
of a fund by aid of which a National Opera might 
be founded, our objection of course will not hold. 
But we’have another, and a stronger, to make. The funds 
once raised by the charity of a foreigner, the question 
would arise as to how they should be appropriated, to 
whom entrusted, and under whose direction expended. 
Mad. Jenny Lind devotes a thousand or two thousand 
pounds for the purpose of instituting an English Opera. 
Granted ; but who represents the cause of the whole body of 
musicians? What number of gentlemen could reasonably 
step forward and say,“ We are English Opera—give the 
money to us?” Or, on the other hand, presuming that half- 
a-dozen or a dozen professors associate, under the banner 
and title of “ National English Opera,” with what pretext can 
they ask Mad. Lind for £1,000—which represents her ser- 
vices for two concerts? She would answer them, and with 
reason, that no such institution existed—that is, no institu- 
tion acknowledged by the community at large. It is very 
easy for a handful of professors to call themselves English 
Opera, and, forgetting they are but individuals, confound 
themselves with the body-musical. Their application to 
Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt would be little better than asking 
her to make them a present, which they have no more right 
to do than any other handful of professors. Indeed, embol- 
dened by the success of the first handful, a second handful 
might readily come to Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt, and ask 
her for a second £1,000, under the same pretext ; since the 
one handful would have quite as much right to dub them- 
selves English Opera as the other. It is unhappily but too 
well known that our musicians are split into factions—fac- 
tions so violently opposed to each other that we utterly 
despair of any scheme of association ever meeting with the 
approval of the large majority. In any case, however, the 
notion of twenty or thirty gentlemen going to Mad. Jenny 
Lind, to entreat her for £1,000, is preposterous and untena- 
ble ; and, as we have hinted, the subsequent appropriation 
of the money would lead to squabbles that could only end in 
a general schism, or at best in a state of inaction similar to 
that at present indulged in by the committee of another and 
a very different kind of association, for whose specified 
object Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt did absolutely provide 
something more than that sum, although six years have 
elapsed and the Mendelssohn Testimonial is as much in 
embryo as if Mad. Jenny Lind had provided nothing at all. 
These and other considerations, which, if requisite, we shall 
advance on a future occasion, induce us to give our unquali- 
fied vote againt the suggestion of our correspondent, even 
supposing, which we do not, that it could possibly be carried 
into effect, 

A letter from another correspondent (“Lover of Music”) 
for which we cannot find space, contains four objections to 
the scheme of a commonwealth, all of which are, we thin 
unanswerable, First, no set of professionals would risk the 
money ; second, none could be found sufficiently disinte- 
rested to overlook considerations of individual advancement, 
and act for the general good alone ; third, a great common- 
wealth has been attempted, and failed; fourth, a small one 
has been attempted, and failed most “ lamentably.” Let us 
hasten, however, to say that we had no more idea of a com- 
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mouwealth than our correspondent. Our proposition, for 
some twenty musicians to club together and take Drury 
Lane Theatre, was simply directed to the special year, 1851, 
which, being the epoch of the Great Exhibition for all 
Nations, we considered to be an opportunity too good to 
let pass without something being tried. Out of this a plan 
more definite and likely might have sprung ; but we never 
intended it to apply to a permanent establishment. The 
idea of petitioning Parliament (which “Lover of Music” 
advances) appears to us quite as “ Utopian” as the Common- 
wealth which he derides. It is one thing to petition Par- 
liament, another thing to have the petition “laid on the 
table,” and a third to have the petition forgotten as soon as 
it is read; if, indeed, it be read. Besides, need we 
remind our correspondent, that the National Drama 
has no such support from Government, and that, con- 
sequently, the National Opera has no evident plea to 
claim it, and certainly no chance whatever to obtain it. 
Moreover, the feeling of this great nation is, and has ever 
been, that all speculations should subsist on their own unas- 
sisted merits. True, the French have their great theatres 
“ subventionnés” by the government, and we are not disposed 
at present to enter into a discussion as to which is the better 
system, theirs or ours. It is worth observing, however, that, 
in spite of its subvention, the greatest theatre in Paris, the 
Thédtre de la Nation (Grand Opera) is in a declining state, 
and, but for the operas of a single composer (Meyerbeer—a 
foreigner), would, in all probability, have ceased to exist ere 
this. 

A third letter, signed “ Fiddlestick,” we have inserted. 
But this being not immediately to the actual purpose, we 
shall examine hereafter. 

Our object in the foregoing observations is to call attention 
to a question of immediate import to our musicians. Now is 
the time, we think, or never. A reaction is unquestionably 
going on in the public mind, and if the change cannot benefit, 
it surely cannot hurt us. In a worse condition, the English 
musicians can hardly be ; it is possible they may improve it ; 
but this depends wholly upon their own exertions. They 
must seize occasion by the “forelock,” and though “ better 
late than never” is a maxim not to be despised, it is quite 
possible to arrive “in time to be too late.” Some new 
phenomenon may come, to occupy the public attention, and 
then adieu, once more, for years, to English Opera ! 

We have got to the end of our limits, and must “chalk out 
a plan for further proceedings” another time. Meanwhile 
our columns are open to those who may be inclined to com- 
municate their notions on the subject—bearing always in 
mind that “brevity is the soul of wit,” and that in the height 
of the Opera season our pages are more than usually crowded. 
Meanwhile Mr. Jarrett and the Royal Opera may possibly 
come to the rescue. 








To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—As one of the suffering million who read the Musical 
World weekly, I must really protest against the complaints 
which you have lately been urging on behalf of the mem- 
ber#of the musical profession, on the score of neglect and 
injustice experienced at the hands of the public. All such 
complaints by particular classes or crafts are not only un- 
reasonable, and savouring to a certain extent of disloyalty ; 
they are also foolish and vain. In these days of free 
trade, when the principles of supply and demand are so 


generally appreciated and acknowledged by producers and | enforced, and, as I may say, presented to the sense through 





consumers of all kinds, it is, to speak mildly, a “mis- 
take” for the purveyors of sweet sounds to avow so loudly 
and so lugubriously that their trade is ata discount. To 
take the most complimentary and consolatory view of the 
case, I would remind the now silent British Nightingale that 
it is not the first time in the world’s history that genius has 
gone without reward, and supperless to bed, to dream of 
posthumous fame, from the simple fact of its being before—or 
behind—its age. 

To talk about legislation coming to the rescue, is mere 
childishness. “Our Government,” you say, “legislates for 
painters, for sculptors, for architects, for surgeons, for dentists 
and physicians, for men of letters, for merchants and trades- 
men, for actors, for railway shareholders, and even betting 
men, but not for musicians. The body musical in England is 
overlooked.” Now here is great ignorance of fact, followed 
by most false inference. There exists no special legislation 
at all in respect of some of the classes named—painters and 
sculptors for instance—and whatever there be in respect to the 
others is chiefly of a restrictive nature, enacted in the general 
interests of society, and more especially for its protection from 
empiricism, or fraud, or annoyance. Avnd, in this sense, allow 
me to observe that “the body musical in England” has not 
been so entirely “overlooked” as you assert. Witness—to go 
no further back—the Act of George the Second for regulating 
and licensing “ performances of music and dancing,” imposing 
fine and tread-wheel upon all unauthorized executants ; wit- 
ness, also, a very commendable clause in the Metropolitan 
Police Act, for the suppression of the street-organ nuisance ; 
both of them, special acts of recognition on the part of the 
legislature, to which painters, sculptors, and men of letters 
enjoy no parallel in their respective cases; whilst, on the 
other hand, the musician shares with the latter all the 
advantages of the copyright act, securing him the value of 
the fruit of his brain, whatever it may be. 

When you talk of the “detrimental influence exercised by 
the foreign music most popular with our fashionable world,” 
do you, for a moment, imagine it to be possible, by any exercise 
of ingenuity, to frame a statute which should counteract 
that “detrimental influence,’"—alter the taste of the day— 
or, in spite of it, foree the fashionable world to abandon 
Mozart, Rossini, and Verdi, for Balfe, Wallace, and Glover ; 
with Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, instead of Cruvelli, 
Mario, and Lablache, as “interpreters?” For the rest, this 
detrimental-foreign-influence complaint calls fur a few words 
of plain English in defence of “our fashionable world,” 
whom it charges with great wrong-doing, or great stupidity. 

It is quite true that the introduction of the foreign opera 
has, and more particularly within the last half century, worked 
a complete, and, as [ submit, a very salutary change in the 
public taste for dramatic music, and music generally. The 
province and attributes of the lyric drama have, by degrees, 
become understood amongst us as they were not heretofore ; 
and in a sense, as I conceive, somewhat analogous to that 
which animated the tragedy of ancient Greece. I will not 
expatiate learnedly upon this matter; nor indulge in the 
numberless interesting reflections which it suggests. With- 
out, however, going into the various points of distinction be- 
tween this so-called “new” school of lyric drama and the 
“old English” opera of the “good old times,” I would, with 
great deference to your superior erudition and judgment, re- 
mark that whereas, in the opera of the foreign model, the action 
of the drama itself, and every variety of passion and sentiment 
the progress of the story is capable of eliciting, are illustrated, 
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the medium of music, occasions of repose in the action being 
seized for the introduction of arias, or “songs” properly so 
called—in the “good old English” opera, the drama was con- 
ducted in dull dialogue—meagre, pointless, passionless in 
itself, and invariably delivered in a tone of supreme con- 
tempt, and a manner of unsurpassable inefficiency, by the 
“eminent vocalists” engaged in the cast; who made a point 
of reserving all their energies for the songs with which their 
parts were interspersed; such songs being, as.a rule, “intro- 
duced” precisely at points where the action of the story was 
naturally suspended, or forcibly interrupted for the purpose. 
In a word, in the one opera the music formed an essential 
part of a poetic structure, being indeed the very element 
of its life, the medium of its vocal revelation ; in the other, 
it was used to embellish episodes, which were too often 
excrescences upon a structure devoid alike of poetic beauty, 
and passionate interest; in the one case, we had living 
flowers bursting into bloom upon a living tree, in the other, 
fictitous flowers upon a clumsy frame-work of sticks, 

The outcry against Italian opera, at its first appearance 
amongst us, was loud and senseless ;—the wits of the day, 
including the elegant and much over-rated Addison, lending 
aid to hunt it down with ill-considered but harmless ridi- 
cule ;—for still, in spite of the alleged absurdity of love- 
lorn heroines singing themselves to death, indignant parents 
soliloquizing in an andante con brio, and sage senators dis- 
cussing the affairs of state to an orchestral accompaniment, 
the music of the Italian scene, striking mysteriously but 
forcibly in unison with the passions depicted, came home to 
men’s hearts and feelings, and produced a result which 
was altogether wanting in the more common-sensical and 
commonplace entertainments of the walky-talky ballad 
opera. 

And what did our musicians, upon the occurrence of this 
strange but potent revolution in their art! Did they 
understand and sympathise with this great poetic movement } 
Did they seek to grapple with the grander requirements, to 
fill the larger province offered to them by it ; and to direct, 
and charm, and control the public taste, in the new 


direction thus unexpectedly given to it? They did 
no such thing. They continued still to scoff idly 


and stupidly, at what they did not understand; and to 
compose ballad-operas for a public which had long begun to 
look upon this jejune fare with indifference, and eventually 
rejected it with scorn. Failing to secure the sympathies of an 
audience,—such sympathies of such audiences as genius should 
aspire to,—the “body musical” incontinently abdicated its 
higher and nobler province, and in search of pelf addressed it- 
self to the music-shop, to the drawing-room, and to the board- 
ing-school miss; and so, from a public bore, became a domestic 
nuisance. The system of clacquing and puffing, which 
attended this “new movement,” and by which “the last 
new popular song” was brought into vogue, was almost as 
great an infliction as the song itself; and no wonder if, 
amongst it all, English opera and English music were at 
length voted a noisy impertinence, and an insufferable in- 
fliction ; and that, in course of time, the lyric stage refused 
to perform the office of “advertising agent” to the music- 
publisher. 

Under such circumstances.as these, it is all very well for 
you to talk about the revival of the English opera, and to 
demand that “something” should be done in a sort of com- 
bined movement by the “body musical.” I will only state 
my conviction that, unless the “something” done, whenever it 
is done, be of a very different character from anything that 














our “body musical” has been in the habit of doing, the 
result will only be, in its own particular case, to: prolong 
disappointment, and heap loss upon loss—and, in the case 
of the poor paying public, to add insult to injury. 

At present, the exertions of our “body musical” are, in the 

main, confined to those complicated abominations, Public 
Dinners, wheré, amidst the fumes of hot wine, they drive 
desperate men to unaccustomed acts of charity, and to Sub- 
scription Concerts, where speculative professors make unhappy 
fathers of families “bleed” afresh, for wrongs inflicted upon 
society, by teaching daughtersthe mysteries and miseries of 
vocalization, wherewith to add.to the inherent horrors of the 
“evening party.” 
Here I must pause; the subject becomes too real, too 
painful !—I have just passed a dreadful night !—so must 
reserve a few words about the social sfatws of musicians, 
painters, etc., and on the claims, prospects, and patronage of 
art generally, for a future occasion. 





Yours, obediently, 
FippLestick. 








ORGANISTS’ SALARIES, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—A correspondent in your last number, writing about 
organists, thinks that fifty guineas is a small salary. Permit me 
simply to reply, that it is a very large salary, and for this 
reason :—The number of working hours in the year, for which 
an organist receives fifty guineas, is at the most 400—that is, 
not quite sixteen days. Thus, an organist in the receipt of fifty 
guineas per annum, is in fact, paid at the rate of £1200 in the 
year, as will easily be seen by a simple calculation, Let me ask 
what other trade or profession is half as well paid ? 

I, myself, am personally acquainted with some of the first 
organists of the day, whose Church salaries vary from forty to 
eighty guineas per annum ; but I can affirm, that not one is dis- 
contented with his pay. On the contrary, they all say, that not 
only do they receive a good salary in proportion to the time they 
give, but they have access to a splendid instrument on which 
they can teach their pupils. This is the case, I know, at man 
City churches, including St. Andrew Undershaft, and St. Sepul- 
chre’s, at the latter of which, the most talented living organist 
is not only not ashamed to perform for the sum of sixty guineas 
per year, but would not change his situation for twice the 
amount, so great the affection he entertains for his unequalled 
instrument. Your correspondent forgets that an organist 
(properly so-called) does not derive one-tenth part of his income 
from his church ; if he did, then, indeed, would he be an under- 
paid man. 

I think I have said enough to prove that organists as a body 
are not underpaid, and should you, sir, think the subject, and 
my letter thereon, worthy of publication in your estimable 
journal (which I do not), you will oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
Wittiam Cartes DAzz, 

Monday, 31, Gordon Square. 





MRS. v. MADAME. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Allow me to call your attention to a practice that is gaining 
ground among our native artists, a practice in my opinion, and in that 
of many other of your readers, “ more honoured in the breach than the 
observance,” I mean the affectation of assuming foreign styles.or tages ; 
thus we have Madame Novello—is she more charming as Madame than 
she was as simple Miss Clara? though, having become the wile of a 
foreigner, she may have some reason for her assumption of a foreign 
style; but why not assume her legal foreign surname, as well as her 
legal foreign title? Then we have Madame Newton Frodsham— is her 
singing a whit more pleasing than it was as plain Mrs. Alexander 
Newton? but why Newton at all? She is certainly not legally entitled 
to that name, as sho has become Mrs, Frodsham. Again, we have now 
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Madame Pyne Galton—this lady was well known, and I remember 
with pleasure her exquisite performances, as simple Miss Pyne. She 
was afterwards no less known and admired as a performer and teacher 
as Mrs. Galton; but now, following in the wake of the before- 
mentioned and others that could be named, she first calls herself 
Mrs. Pyne Galton—and then, Madame Pyne Galton! I would ask 
this‘lady, is she likely to be less known, less appreciated, or to have 
less sympathy as Mrs. Galton, the widow, than she does under the title 
and name she has, with small taste, and less legality, assumed? I 
could easily multiply instances, but enough has been shown to prove 
the practice. Pray, sir, raise your voice against this aping of foreign 
titles by performers who are zole geen to-us as a musical nation. 
am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


May 15, 1854, CrocHer. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


On Saturday, the Barbiere was repeated for the second time, 
and attracted one of the most brilliant and crowded audiences of 
the season. Sig. Mario sang even better than on the Tuesday, 
and the “Ecco ridente,” having being readjusted, went as 
smoothly and gracefully as ever. The whole performance was 
indeed delightful. Mad. Bosio wasin her best voice, and sang exqui- 
sitely. Sigs. Lablache and Ronconi, more than ever rivals in fun 
and drollery, kept the house alive with laughter. Nor must we 
omit to notice a second time the highly characteristic performance 
of Sig. Tagliafico in Don Basilio, which has surprised all the 
habitués of the Royal Italian Opera, and raised the artist 
himself a step higher in the estimation of the public, But the 
performance of J? Barbiere di Seviglia by the Royal Italian 
Opera is consummate, and the cast one of the most powerful 
ever known. No doubt this masterpiece of comic opera will be 
frequently repeated during the season. 

The third performance of Fidelio took place on Tuesday. The 
house was very full. The chorus is still at fault in the Pri- 
soners’ Chorus, which surely should be remedied at such an 
establishment, and with such a musical director. When Fidelio 
was first produced in England, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 
1832, the Chorus of Prisoners was invariably one of the grand 
features of the performance, and never failed to obtain an encore. 
Now, whether it be done at the Royal Italian Opera, or at 
Drury Lane, without instituting comparisons, the effect of the 
Prisoners’ Chorus is next to nothing, and it passes off almost 
without a hand of applause. Is there no other cause for this more 
than inefficient execution? If there be, we begin to fear that the 
musical taste and feeling of the British public is degenerating. 

The first night of J Pwritani was looked forward to with no 
small degree of interest by the subscribers and the general 
operatic public. The reasons were many. Arturo has latterly 
been considered one of Sig. Mario’s finest performances ; Mad. 
Bosio’s Elvira has been accounted among her most successful 
efforts; Sig. Lablache’s Georgio, as everybody knows, is unparal- 
leled ; and last, Herr Pischek was to make his first appearance at 
the Royal Italian Opera in Riccardo. These reasons, combined, 
threw the operatic public, more or less, into a ferment, and 
attracted an enormous assembly to the theatre on Thursday. 
On Tuesday, however, it was known that Herr Pischek had a cold 
and would not perform, and Sig. Ronconi was announced for 
Riccardo in his room. This had not the least effect in lessening 
the attraction ; on the contrary, it rather increased it, Signor 
Ronconi, although his Riccardo is not one of his best parts, @ 
priori was preferable to Herr Pischek, who, though celebrated 
on the German stage, had never appeared in Italian Opera, at 
least in London. It remains to be seen how Herr Pischek will 








overcome the difficulties of a foreign language and a new style 
of art. Possibly the directors of the Royal Italian Opera have 
engaged him to appear in Don Giovanni, in order to afford the 
public another opportunity of hearing Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli in 
Donna Anna, and Mad. Bosio in Zerlina, to say nothing of Signor 
Tamberlik in Ottavio, aud Signor Lablache in Leporello. 

The performance of J Puritani on Thursday night was, on the 
whole, highly satisfactory. Sig. Mario was in better voice than 
we have heard him this season, and his singing was in most 
instances as finished and exquisite as possible. We have seldom 
heard the popular quatuor “A te, o cara,” which obtained the 
only encore in the opera, go more smoothly. Sig. Mario made 
some splendid points in the scene where Arturo, about to lead 
off the Queen, is arrested by Riccardo. His defiance of the 
Puritan leader had all the high bearing and impetuosity of the 
true cavalier. His singing was pure, vigorous, and energetic. In 
this respect, Sig. Mario far surpasses his great predecessor, Ru- 
bini, whose Arturo was nevertheless one of his most consummate 
performances. In the last act, Sig. Mario fairly excelled him- 
selfand all his previous efforts in the opera. The duet with 
Elvira, “ Vieni fra mia braccia,” was exquisite,and the famous 
“Ella tremante” given with such intense expression, and such 
luxury of voice, as to create a real furore. To many among the 
audience Sig. Mario’s singing in this scene must have recalled 
the best days of Rubini. 

Mad. Bosio, to a certain extent, makes.the best Elvira we have 
seen after Grisi, who has never before been even approached in 
the part. Her singing was distinguished on Thursday night by 
extraordinary fluency and ease im the most difficult and trying 
passages. The charming quality of Mad. Bosio’s voice is dis- 
played to advantage in Bellini’s music; and the applause so 
liberally bestowed on her was well merited. It may be remem- 
bered that Mad. Bosio made her first great hit at the Royal 
Italian Opera in Elvira, two seasons since. From that time, her 
reputation has been on the increase. Elvira, nevertheless, can 
hardly be called one of Mad. Bosio’s best parts, although it is 
one in which her singing throughout is so greatly to be admired, 
For instance, how gracefully she warbles the sparkling polacca, 
“Son vergine vezzosa”’—which required nothing but warmth 
and impulse to make it irreproachable ; and how brilliantly she 
executes the cavatina in the mad scene, “ Qui la voce ”’—which 
wants only spontaneity and genuine feeling to place it beyond 
criticism. To achieve so decided a success as Mad. Bosio did on 
Thursday night, however, and in one of Grisi’s most renowned 
parts, is within the power of few living artists. 

The Giorgio of Sig. Lablache has, for twenty years, been 
accounted one of the great basso’s most admirable performances ; 
—why, we are at a loss to discover. The music of Giorgio is 
commonplace, and the character demands no unusual amount of 
histrionic power. His imposing appearance and magnificent 
voice had doubtless much to do with the immense reputation 
acquired by Sig. Lablache in Giorgio; and association of ideas 
has long confirmed and stereotyped the impression. No other 
artist who has appeared in this part, it is true, has done halfso 
much with it ; but it is not quite worthy of his colossal powers. 
Nevertheless, in the old puritan, Sig. Lablache is a tradition 
which must not be interfered with, but allowed to pass cur- 
rent till the youngest of us is grey and bent with years, as an 
inimitable picture and a mighty vocal effort. The renowned 
basso was hailed with enthusiasm on his appearance in the 
second scene, and his very boots, belt, and plain tunic, were 
recognised ag old and familiar friends, The singing of Sig. 
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Lablache was as powerful as ever, and his acting the same as 
ever. There was not a single indication of a falling off. 

The part of Riccardo has neither mettle nor character enough 
for Sig. Ronconi, who never was formed to represent a cold lover 
with a quiet cavatina and a boisterous duet. How Sig. ‘Tam- 
burini contrived to elevate such a nonentity into an interesting 
personage is and must for ever remain a myth. Tradition says 
he did, and tradition must not be contradicted. 

That J Puritani should have produced no enthusiasm on 

Thursday night can readily be accounted for. The opera is 
the weakest of Bellini, and, except some lovely and graceful 
melodies, possesses little musical merits. Take away the song 
of Riccardo, “Fior d@’amore,” the polacca, “Son Vergine,” the 
quartet, “A te, o cara,” the mad scena, “Qui la voce,” the big 
duet for the two basses, and Arturo’s last scena, and the rest of 
the opera is a tissue of unmeaning trivialities, These beautiful 
and genuine tunes, when sung to perfection in former times by 
the four great artists for whom they were composed, made the 
reputation of the opera, and the public were satisfied without 
further inquiry. Now, when we have no longer Grisi, Rubini, 
or Tamburini, and that Lablache stands alone in the glory of his 
twenty summers and winters, the public, not being satisfied, begin 
to inquire and speculate. Thus J Puritani, by a natural conse- 
quence, stands a chance of being removed from that niche in the 
temple of Fame which it should never have in justice occupied. 

But to leave such arguments, let us record what success the 
opera did actually obtain on Thursday night. 

The only encore, as we have said, was awarded to “A te, 0 
cara.” The famous “Suoni la Tromba” excited but little en- 
thusiasm, although it was vociferated strenuously, and a general 
summons recalled Signors Ronconi and Lablache before the 
footlights. Sig. Mario’s singing in the last scene really brought 
the house down with vehement applause, and all the artists had 
to appear in obedience to a unanimous summons. 

After the Puritani, two acts of Masaniello were given for Sig. 
Tamberlik, which was neither just to Auber’s masterpiece, nor 
to Sig. Tamberlik’s reputation. Such an opera deserves a far 
better fate than to be cut down into an afterpiece to serve asa 
pendant to Bellini’s poorest work ; and such a singer should be 
reserved for some better purpose than endeavouring to restimu- 
late the musical appetite of the audience, already satiated usque 
ad nauseam. Of this, then, and of Sig. Tagliafico’s Pietro, we 
must postpone our criticism, satisfied to record that the splendid 
duet was vigorously sung and enthusiastically encored. 

The theatre was crowded to excess, Ail the subscribers 
retained their boxes, and the Queen and Prince Albert were 
among the audience. 

Rigoletto is announced for to-night. 








Mapame Pozzi has announced her Annual Concert for the 
26th instant. We understand that the usual assemblage of 
talent will be provided, to entertain Madame Puzzi’s numerous 
patrons. 

Réunion Des Arts.—A very agreeable Concert was given 
here, on Wednesday, the programme of which was highly enter- 
taining. A quartet for two violins, tenor, and violoncello, exe- 
euted by Messrs. Ernst, Goffrie, Witt, and Piatti, created a great 
sensation, while a solo for violoncello, by Signor Piatti, was much 
applauded, 

Mapame Pam, Prima Donna of the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, 
has been engaged by the New Philharmonic for their concert, on 
‘Wednesday next. 

Lrenorn.—-At the Teatro Rossini, Verdi’s opera I Masnadieri, has 
been given, several pieces being encored. The tenor, Biundi, created 


{ 
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ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE, 


Tue production of Fidelio on Saturday night was the real 
event of the operatic season at Drury Lane. The Rocco of Herr 
Formes had already been proved to be a masterly performance 
at the Royal Italian, in 1851, when Fidelio was first brought out 
at that theatre, and only ran two nights, in consequence of the 
inefficiency of the Leonora. The best judges, too, have pro- 
nounced Beethoven’s opera as being seriously injured by the 
recitatives, and by its translation into Italian ; so that an eager 
desire to behold Fidelio in its native costume generally pre- 
vailed. The public were also anxious to know how Mad. Caradori 
would act and sing the part, as she had already done so much in 
Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, and Agatha. More than all, the recent 
remarkable success of Fidelio at the Royal Italian Opera excited 
the public curiosity, and those who could not afford to pay a 
high price were ready to pay a moderate one to see Beethoven’s 
masterpiece performed at Drury Lane, in German, by the German 
Company. The consequence was, that the theatre was filled in 
every part on Saturday night, and that long before the curtain 
rose there was not standing room in the pit. 

The performance satisfied many, and disappointed some. The 
Rocco was all that could be desired—nay, was acknowledged 
to be one of the finest and most complete dramatic impersonations 
of the modern stage; but the Fidelio scarcely came up to 
universal expectation. Herr Reichardt, on the other hand, 
pleased everybody by his artistic singing in Florestan, and by 
the correctness and energy of his acting. Mdlle. Sedlatzek acted 
well as Marcellina, but has scarcely voice enough for the part, 
and Herr Hilzel acted with great intelligence and sang re- 
markably well in Pizarro, Herr Lane appeared in Jacquino, 
and Mr. Hamilton Braham threw the weight and prestige of 
his talent into the small part of the Minister. 

It is not necessary to enter into long details, Mad. Caradori, 

who did not appear to the greatest advantage in the first act, 
was excellent in the second and third, and admirable in the 
whole of the grave scene, filling up the business to per- 
fection, She was happy in catching the traditional points, 
and brought down the house when she presented the pistol at 
Pizarro. In short, in her acting, Mad. Caradori showed that 
she had studied the part earnestly and with zeal, and realised 
her conceptions like a true artist, Mad. Caradori has a real 
soprano voice, but something more than a soprano voice is 
required to give effect to the music of Fidelio, which is written 
as much for the middle and low, as for the high voice. It was 
the want of a middle voice, no doubt, which prevented Mad. 
Caradori from doing full justice to the famous “Hope” song in 
the first act. In the second and third acts Mad. Caradori sang 
with power and skill, and produced a decided impression. She 
was very much applauded in the grave scene and /inale, and was 
twice recalled, 
The encores were, the quartet in canon (Act 1), the song of 
Florestan (Act 2), remarkably well sung by Herr Reichardt, and 
the last movement of the finale. The chorus, which was all 
wrong in the scene of the Prisoners, was all right in the finale, 
and the performance finished with great éclat. 





Witu1s’s Rooms.—The Misses Cole and Mr. Albert Gilbert’s 
second Classical Concert took place on Monday eveningin the small 
room of Willis’s, St. James’s-street. The attendance, which was 
good, was for the most part composed of ladies. Mr, Alfred 
Gilbert and Miss Susanna Cole, in conjunction with Mrs. Noble, 
opened the concert with a trio by Bosen. The taste of the fair 
sisters is decidedly classical. Mrs. Gilbert sang Mozart’s “Dove 
sono,” and Miss Susanna Cole, Gluck’s “Che faré,” and both per- 
formances were entitled to no stinted praise. The sisters also 
joined their talents in Mendelssohn’s two-part, “ Evening Song,” 
which was neatly and prettily warbled. Miss S. Cole was en- 
cored in the “Farewell,” by Ings. Mr. Albert Gilbert per- 
formed Weber’s Sonata for the pianoforte, in C, Op. 24, and 
succeeded perfectly. A fantasia, by Mr. Chatterton, on the harp, 
was encored ; and Mr. Ben. Wells made a hit in a solo on the 
metallic flute. Mr. Frank Bodda sang, and Mr. Alfred Pierre 
sang. The Concert passed off with great spirit, and to the 





a furore in the romanza, and in the duet with the barytone, 





entire satisfaction of all present. 
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QUARTET ASSOCIATION. 


The second meeting took place on Thursday morning, at 
Willis’s Rooms, when the following was the programme :— 

- Quartet No. 8, D minor, Cherubini; Quartet No.6, 0,Mozart ; Grand 
Trio, E flat; Op. 70, No. 2, Beethoven; Quartet No, 1, A minor, Op. 
13, Mendelssohn ; Solo, pianoforte, “ La Fontaine,” Stephen Heller. 

Executants—Violins, M. Sainton and Mr. Cooper; viola, Mr. Hill; 
violoncello, Sig. Piatti ; pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard. 

It cannot fail to strike the most casual reader that there was 
a superfluity in the good things set before the audience, and that 
one of the quartets might have been omitted with advantage. 
Four long instrumental pieces, unrelieved by songs or solos, are 
too much at one sitting; and we are at a loss to conjecture why 
Messrs, Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti insist upon giving 
their subscribers more than the value of their money. 

Of Cherubini’s quartet the following brief history is supplied 
in the analytical programme, written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren :— 

“This quartet was, I am told by Herr Hiller, who was present at its 
first performance, written in 1835, when the composer was seventy-five 
years old, and when he had received almost every distinction that, not 
only the country of his adoption, but the world-wide circle of his 
admirers could offer to a great artist. Its composition was induced by 
the success of the two works of the same class that were played for the 
first time in England at the meetings of the Quartet Association in 
1852; and it was published, together with these two, shortly after its 
production, and dedicated to Baillot, for whose celebrated quartet 
party it was written, and by whom it was originally performed. It is 
most interesting to find the venerable master, who had established 
an universal reputation by his sacred, and still more by. his dramatic, 
music, entering with the ardour of youth upon a new branch of his 
art; andit adds no little to his character as a musician, that, while 
carrying out the principles established by the precedents of ail great 
writers of instrumental music, he proves his freshness of invention to 
have been equal to his maturity of judgment, by the individuality of 
character with which this work is stamped.” 

Cherubini’s quartet, notwithstanding, appears to us deficient 
in fancy, and has certainly little interest for the general hearer. 
It was listened to on Thursday with no great pleasure, and, 
although played to perfection by Messrs, Sainton, Cooper, Hill, 
and Piatti, was received coldly. 

The quartet of Mozart is pre-eminently beautiful, and made 
a profound impression. The minuetto and trio narrowly escaped 
an encore. M. Sainton led in Cherubini’s quartet, and Mr. H.C. 
Cooper in Mozart’s, The playing of Mr. Cooper in the last 
quartet was worthy of high praise. 

Beethoven’s magnificent trio is well known, and, executed as 
it was on Thursday, constituted the principal feature of the con- 
cert. Of the trio and the performances, we find the notice in the 
Morning Chronicle of yesterday so much to the purpose, that we 
take leave to quote it without abridgment :— 

“ Beethoven’s trio is a work vast in design, exuberant in ideas, and 
a prodigy of learning. Moreover, it is exceedingly difficult, and re- 
quires the most accomplished performers to execute it properly. Miss 
Arabella Goddard was the pianist, M. Sainton the violinist, and Sig. 
Piatti the violoncellist. So complete and masterly a performance of 
this trio we never heard before. M. Sainton is a thorough lover of 
Beethoven, and few violinists, indeed, have more of that enthusiasm, 
which every true interpreter of the master should possess. Sig. Piatti 
is the most poetical, as he is the most admirable, performer living on 
the violoncello. Miss Arabella Goddard, both in her reading and her 
mechanism, excited the admiration of the conncisseurs who attended 
the concert, among whom were many of the noted pianists at present 
in London. From beginning to end, the execution was faultless. Every 
gradation of tone and every variety of liglt and shade were strictly and 
rigidly observed. The power displayed by the young artist was im- 
mense, and the ease with which she surmounted the greatest difficul- 
ties, attacking the most rapid and intricate passages as if she were 
merely playing the scales—was quite wonderful. Miss Arabella God- 
dard achieved no less decided a success yesterday in the pianoforte 
part of Beethoven’s trio, than twelve months ago at one of the concerts 
of the Quertet Association, when she executed the same composer's 
sonata in B flat, op. 106, and took the town by atorm.” 

Mendelssohn’s Quartet was composed before he was fourteen 
= of age. Such a work, of so much power and beauty com- 

ined, displaying the hand of the master no less than the highest 





inspiration, and constituting a model to all writers of that class 
of music in which but few musicians have e themselves 
eminent, is altogether unprecedented in the history of the art: 
The Quartet created no less profound a sensation than the Trio, 
and the last two movements, especially, excited unqualified 
delight, It was played magnificently, Mr. H. C. Cooper 
eading. 

Miss Arabella Goddard terminated the concert with a grace- 
ful and brilliant see of Mr. Stephen Heller’s admirable 
fantasia on Schubert’s “ La Fontaine,” a most elegant and appro- 

riate piece to display the power of a skilful pianist, since, 
sides being one of the most fascinating of its class, it abounds 
in showy and attractive passages, which are exceedingly 
effective, although more than usually difficult. Nearly the 
whole of the audience remained to hear this last performance of 
Miss Arabella Goddard, which, in its way, was quite as finished 
and expressive as the first. 

M. Charles Hallé, who is in town for the season, will play at 

the next concert. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth concert took place, on Monday evening, in the 
Hanover — Rooms, before a numerous and distinguished 
audience. The programme was as follows :— 

PART I. 


Symphony, “Pastorale? - - - + «© Beethoven. 
Song,“ Daffodils’- - - - = - Alfred A. Pollock. 


Overture, “The Templar” - ee - : oy Leslie. 

Duet, “Thou Spring-tide art so true and good” - 8S. W. Waley. 

March, “Le Prophete” - - = + © Meyerbeer, 
PART II. 


Overture, “ Ruy Blas” - - = + © Mendelssohn. 
Fantasia for Flute, “ Nel dolce incanto” Benedict and de Beriot. 
Ballad, “I do not ask a brighter lot” - - + Henry Leslie. 
Selection from ‘* Les Huguenots” - - + Meyerbeer. 
Conductor.—Mr. G. A, Osborne. 


The first and second movements of the symphony were 
famously played ; but as much can hardly be said for the move- 
ment in which a storm is described, when the wind instru- 
ments were continually at fault. The clever overture by Mr. 
Henry Leslie, of which we gave so favourable an account on the 
occasion of its first production, two years ago, was executed 
with a spirit and correctness highly creditable to the amateurs 
and their zealous conductor, Mr. Osborne. The fine dramatic 
prelude of Mendelssohn, too, was given with excellent effect, 
and the brilliant march from the Prophéte could not have gone 
with more spirit and decision. The flute solo was a favourable 
exhibition of amateur talent. Mr. Le Patourel is an excellent 
player. His style is pure and unaffected, and he combines 
sweetness of tone with perfect intonation, and a taste which 
is never disfigured by exaggeration or eccentricity. The selec- 
tion from the Huguenots, also, went well, and was especially 
successful, considering that it came at the end of the concert. 
Thevocal music was all interesting. Mr. Alfred A. Pollock’s new 
song is even more graceful than his “Swallow, Swallow,” which 
made such a “hit” at the Amateur Concerts, some twelvemonth 
ago. The words are among the quaintest and freshest of that 
sweet singer of the Elizabethan wae Herrick; and Mr. 
Pollock has caught the spirit of them happily. The duet of 
Mr. Waley is melodious and expressive, and, like all that gen- 
tleman composes, written in a thoroughly musician-like style. 
Mr. H. Leslie’s ballad must be praised for similar qualities. 
The singers were Miss Fanny Rowland and Miss Lascelles, who 
both did themselves the utmost credit by their performance, 
Miss Lascelles has a contralto voice of unusual depth and quality. 
The concert, which was under the direction of Mr. H. Leslie, 
gave general satisfaction. : 

The next performance will be one of unusual interest. A 
symphony by Mr. H. Leslie, a selection from Mr. Macfarren’s 

Awakened, an overture by Mr. Osborne, and a song by 

Miss Gabriel, will form part of the pro e—so that the 








concert will be three-parts English. So much the better. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tue following was the programme of the fourth concert (on 

Wednesday, the 10th inst., at St. Martin’s Hall) :— 
PART I, 
Overture (Minnesinger) - + + + = © Benedict, 
Immanuel (Selection from), Solo parts by Miss a IL Leslie 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, Weiss : . . ‘ : 

Concerto in G, Pianoforte, Master John Barnett - Beethoven. 
Seena (Orfeo and Euridice), Mr, Sims Reeves - + Haydn, 
Overture (Die Corsen) - -* + + © © Lindpaininer. 


PART II. 
Grand Choral Symphony (No.9), Solo parts by Madame 
Caradori, Miss Huddart, Mr. Sims Reeves, wa Beethoven, 
Ae ee a et ee 
Conductor, Herr Lindpaintner. 

The Ninth Symphony drew, as usual, a vast crowd. The New 
Philharmonic Society has appropriated this colossal work to 
itself. It has been performed at these concerts under M. Berlioz, 
Dr. Spohr, and Herr Lindpaintner, successively, and triumph- 
antly received on each occasion. No orchestral work—we may 
almost say, no choral work—is now more surely attractive, more 
popular with amateurs, or more keenly relished by the multi- 
tude. To give praise where praise is due, we owe this to Dr. 
Wylde, to whom, moreover, we owe the New Philharmonic 
Society. 

The execution of the choral symphony, under the intel- 
ligent direction of Herr Lindpaintner, though remarkable for 
some trifling differences in the reading, was, as well as we could 
judge, quite as good as under his predecessors, The chorus was 
decidedly better, and the band was really superb. The solo 
singers, too, did all that could possibly be expected of them, with 
such difficult and ungrateful parts. Mr. Sims Reeves especially 
sang the tenor with as much ease as he would have sung “ Young 
Agnes” (which he sings easier and better than all the French 
tenors put together) and with invariable energy and precision. 
All the power of the orchestral accompaniments failed to “ put 
him down,” or to stifle his magnificent voice. The performance 
was another laurel for the NewPhilharmonic Society, and another 
“ feather in the cap” of Herr Lindpaintner. One or two refractory 
and discontented individuals—probably the same who distin- 
guished themselves at the performance of Dr. Wylde’s music to 
Paradise Lost—hissed at the end ; but Beethoven will survive 
the attack, and his glorious masterpiece continue to be the annual 
great feature of the New Philarmonic concerts. The symphony, 
which was placed last, should have been placed first—or at least 
at the end of Part I. 

The brilliant and animated overture to M. Benedict’s MS. 
opera, which has achieved success both at the Norwich Festival 
and in the London concerts, was well played and loudly ap- 
plauded. Herr Lindpaintner’s vigorous and dashing work (also 
the overture to an opera, we believe), remarkable as much for 
its spirit and entrain as for its clear and masterly instrumenta- 
tion, was played to perfection, and applauded to the echo. The 
selection from Mr. Henry Leslie’s new oratorio was hardly so 
well executed as it deserved, except by the solo vocalists, who 
were admirable. The oftener this music is heard, the more 
warmly it is appreciated. The fine scena from Gluck’s unfinished 
opera, was sung with splendid dramatic feeling by Mr. Sims 
Reeves. 

The pianoforte concerto was an exhibition of remarkable and 
precocious talent on the part of Master John Barnett (pupil of 
Dr. Wylde), whose progress since last year is little short of 
wonderful. Though a mere boy, Master Barnett is already a 
master of hisinstrument. His reading of the gorgeous creation 
of Beethoven was as striking as his execution was correct and 
animated. He was applauded with enthusiasm, and recalled at 
the end. He introduced the two cadenzas which belong to the 
printed edition of M. Moscheles, and played the whole concerto 
from memory. ’ 

Altogether the concert was worthy of the high reputation of 
the society. 


Veroxa.—On the 3rd of May, the New Philharmonic Society gave» 
at their first concert, which drew an immense crowd, Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, which was remarkably well executed, : 








MR. AGUILAR’S CONCERT. 

As usual, the annual concert of Mr. Aguilar (on Thursday, the 
11th inst., in the Hanover Square Rooms) was worthy of every 
attention, Indefatigable as a composer, he had prepared a new 
symphony and a new overture for his friends and patrons, be- 
sides having studied Beethoven’s grand pianoforte concerto in 
E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra, to such good purpose that 
he performed it with admirable effect and to the entire satis- 
faction of the connoisseurs, Mr, Aguilar’s 7 omg 43 in D 
major, is remarkable for the regularity of its form, the variety 
of its ideas, and the brilliancy of its instrumentation. There 
are fine points in each movement; but that which struck us as 
the most original was the Allegro Maestoso alla Menuetto, in 
which the old minuet is represented in a manner not more new 
than happy. The orchestral combinations in this movement are 
fanciful and charming. The symphony was capitally played by 
the members of the ae o Orchestra, under the able direction 
of Mr. Frank Mori, and was received with the greatest applause 
by one of the most crowded audiences ever assembled in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. The new overture, a composition of a 
lighter character, but showy, spirited, and well-instrumented, is 
intended for an opera, which, we understand, is in a forward 
state of completion. The concert-overture entitled Alpheus, 
perhaps the most imaginative of all the works of Mr. Aguilar, 
was repeated, in consequence of its favourable reception last 
season, and the good impression derived from the first hearing 
was fully confirmed. Both overtures were executed in a very 
efficient manner. To conclude, Mr. Aguilar played his piano- 
forte fantasia (solo) on an air from Fra Diavolo, which, though 
essentially an ad captandum piece, is sparkling and elegant, and 
well calculated to please those amateurs to whom music of a 
graver character is not exactly suited. He was applauded 
in this as in the concerto, and his playing well deserved the 
compliment, 

We can only find space to add that a well-varied selection 
of vocal music was contributed by Mad. Amedei, Madlle. 
Sedlatzek, Miss Messent, Herr Reichardt, and Herr Formes; 
and that, last not least, Herr Ernst pagers his capital fan- 
tasia on Hungarian airs, greatly to the delight of the audience, 
The concert ended with the “Wedding March” of Mendelssohn, 
which no one can ever be tired of hearing. 





Sr. Martin’s Hatu.—Mr. Henry Leslie’s new and successful 
oratorio of Jmmanueél was performed for the first time, under the 
direction of Mr. Hullah, on Wednesday evening, before a ve: 


crowded audience. The chorus, as usual, consisted of Mr, Hul- 
lah’s First veer Singing School. The principal vocalists were 
Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, Messrs. Lockey 
and Weiss. The oratorio was received with enthusiasm ; the 
trio of the Blessing of the Children (for the three ladies and 
chorus) was redemanded, and, at the end, Mr. Leslie was unani- 
mously recalled. The event was of consequence to our English 
composers, since it proved beyond doubt that an English work of 
length and importance could enchain the attention of a large 
mixed audience, even after those imperishable masterpieces 
which have hitherto constituted the chief attractions at St. 
Martin’s as at Exeter Hall. The execution of Immanuel, though 
of course far from perfect, anne new work, and the chorus 
being composed of amateurs, was highly creditable to Mr. Hullah 
and his pupils. 

PETERBoROvGH.—Mr. J. Thomson’s first concert here, Tuesday, 
May 2nd, was numerously attended. Miss Dolby, Messrs. Newsome and 
Walter Bolton, were the vocalists; and Messrs. W, H. Holmes, Ridgway, 
Colchester, and Bray, the instrumentalists. Miss Dolby was enthusi- 
astically received, as was also Mr. W. H. Holmes, who played two of his 
own pianoforte solos in splendid style. Two of Mr. Thomson’s compo- 
sitions were performed—a ballad (sung by Mr. Newsome), and a “ Sere- 
nade” for violin, viola, and violoncello. Mr. Thomson also accompanied 
the vocal music, and played a pianoforte quartet with Messrs. Ri VA 
Colchester, and Bray; a pianoforte selection, and a duet with Mr. W. H, 
Holmes. The concert was one of the best given in Peterborough for 
many a day. 

Nap.Es.—Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater has been executed at the church 
of the Confraternité by the professors of the Academy; as also a Zan- 
tum ergo, by Carlo Conti, 
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THE MUSICAL UNION. 
Tu second concert of this excellent institution was as good 
as re. first, The programme was excellent, as the following 
will show :— 


Quartet, No. 4, C minor - - . + Beethoven, 

Sonata, Pianoforte, D minor, Op.29 = - - Beethoven, 

Quartet, No, 5, E flat, Op. 44 - - » Mendelssohn, 
Solos, Pianoforte, 


Executants :—First violin, Herr Ernst. Second violin, Herr Goffrie. 
Viola, Mr. Hill. Violoncello, Mr. Van Gelder (his first appearance at 
these concerts), Pianiste, Mdlle. Clauss, 

The very opening of Beethoven’s fourth quartet brought out 
the large expressive style of Herr Ernst, who was in his happiest 
mood, and played superbly all the morning. It would be alone 
worth the annual subscription to the Musical Union to hear this 
great violinist sing the exquisitely pathetic adagio in A flat, in 
the fifth, and almost the grandest of Mendelssohn’s quartets, 
His reading of this was almost divine in the truth and, at the 
same time, simplicity of its sentiment, which went home to 
every breast, and brought tears in the eyes of many. In the 
other movements, his execution was as masterly, as in this his 
feeling was profound; and in the scherzo, where Mendelssohn 
has outdone himself in romantic and exuberant caprice, Herr 
Ernst displayed a humour, if we may be allowed to say it, so 
entirely congenial with that of the composer, that it might easily 
have been believed he was playing extempore, and that all those 
original and fantastic thoughts were rushing spontaneously 
from his own heart and brain—his bow and fiddle being their 
interpreters to his hearers. Herr Ernst was admirably sup- 
ported by Herr Goffrie, Mr. Hill, and M. Van Gelder, who 
promises to be a valuable acquisition to Mr. Ella, as violoncello, 
and to acquit himself honourably of the very difficult task of 
acting as occasional substitute for the incomparable Sig. Piatti. 

The sonata in D minor of Beethoven—with its passionate and 
almost unfathomable first movement, its heart-rending recita- 
tives, and its exquisite symmetry of form, preserved amidst so 
much of what at first looks like cold and ungovernable wayward- 
ness—requires a pees of soul, a player full of poetry, to reveal 
its meaning to the crowd. In Mdlle. Wilhemina aa who 
can doubt that such a — wasat hand? She gave the adagio 
to perfection ; and will give the first and last movements to per- 
fection another time, when she is a little less agitated, and when 
there shall be no cruel and envious thunderstorm to howl out of 
doors, and throw a dark gloom over the room and over the faces 
and figures of its occupants, the very moment she places herself 
at the pianoforte. Such an event would have disconcerted the 
strongest and boldest, much more one so sensitive, timid and 
retiring as this young and gifted artist. Towards the end of 
the concert, the clouds had scattered, the darkness was dispelled, 
the gloom had vanished ; and little Wilhelmina came to the 
piano as bright and happy as the newly-arrived sunshine itself, 
to execute with her sympathetic touch and her wonted perfec- 
tion, one of the languid and love-sick nocturnes of Chopin (in D 
flat), and the nobler, healthier and more vigorous Volkslied (in 
A minor), from the Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn. Both in 
these and the sonata, Mdile. Clauss was warmly applauded. 
The concert was interesting from first to last, and the room 
(Willis’s), was crowded with fashionable, aristocratic, wealthy, 
and professional connoisseurs. 





A Littiz Metopy.— About fifteen years since, a noisy de- 
scription of music had invaded all the lyrical theatres of Europe 
—not that we pretend to say it is quite banished from them at 
the present day. Some ofthe most classical geniuses of the time 
were, apparently, in danger of catching the infection. Even the 
late Spontini, the celebrated author of the Vestale, seemed 
willing to go with the current. A cutting observation of his 

jesty the King of Prussia was his reward:—The king, who 
had been invited to be present at the performance of one of the 
composer’s new works, written in the modern style, was shocked 
by the incalculable number of trumpets, trombones, gongs, and 
other boisterous instruments employed. After listening to the 
inful exhibition for some hours, he left the place, just as thirty 
ms were beating the tattoo. “Ah!” said his Majesty, “there 

is some melody at last!” 





Mr. Watrer Macrarren’s Sorrées.—The second and last 
chamber Concert took place on Friday evening, the 12th 
inst., before a very crowded audience. The performances 
he og with a suite of solo pieces on the pianoforte, a pre- 
lude in E minor of Mendelssohn, No. 2 of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s Three Impromptus, 12 (in E), which is too highly 
finished to deserve the title of “ Impromptu,” and the same com- 
posers graceful movement entitled Allegro Grazioso (in A), all 
played by Mr, Walter Macfarren, who also executed, in capital 
style, the fine and difficult sonata of Beethoven, Op. 53 (in QO), 
one of the two which the composer himself denominated “ wat 
liant.” From his own works, Mr, Walter Macfarren seleoted a 
grand sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, a duet for two per- 
formers on the pianoforte, and two romances, entitled “ Made- 
line,” and “Spring Flowers.” The romances are pretty and 
expressive, and were played with great taste by the author, 
The violoncello sonata and the duet, both on a large scale, are 
compositions of more than ordinary talent. The scherzo in the 
former (which was effectively played by the author with Mr 
Lucas) is spontaneous and full of character. The last (the third 
work of the kind which Mr. W. Macfarren has produced) is, 
perhaps, even more interesting than the sonata. All the moye- 
ments are spirited and well written, and the occasional glimpses 
of Weber and Mendelssohn were rather weleome than otherwise, 
since they are less plagiarisms than indications of the author’s 
ae bent and reading. The performance of this duo by Mr, 

. H. Holmes and Mr. W. Macfarren, was strikingly good, and 
the applause that followed each movement amply deserved. 
Both the sonata and duet are M.S. There was some vocal musie 
by Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, and Mr. Frank Bodda. A 
pleasing duet by Miss Laura Barker, “ Again rejoicing Nature 
sees” (poetry by Burn), sung by the two ladies, was encored, 
Altogether, Mr. Walter Macfarren’s two chamber concerts hasté 
raised him in his profession, both as composer and pianist. 








CrEmMova.—The theatre of the Concordia will open with a new 
opera entitled La Donna Bianca d Avenello, music by Cesare Gallieri, 
poetry by Rossi. We presume that the poet has appropriated the 
libretto of Boiéldieu’s La Dame Blanche, 

Roms.—I Monetari Falsi, by Rossi, at the Valle, is played every 
night, and may be considered to have made a hit.—At the Argentina, 
Norma has been given, with Mesdames Giuli-Borsi and Finette- 
Batocchi, Signori Massimiliani and Terza. As regards the ladies— 
well; the tenor was wretched. 








MUSICALARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 





To-Day.—Mrs. John Mucfarren’s Concert, 27, Queen Anne Street. 
Three o’clock. 

Monpay.—Philharmonie Society’s Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Eight o’clock.——Cologne Choral Union, Coneert, Hanover Square 
Rooms. Half-past three. 

TvESDAY.—Musical Union, Matinée Musicale, Willis’s Rooms. Half- 
past three. ——Cologne Choral Union, Concert, Exeter Hall. Half-past 
eight. 

WEDNESDAY.—New Philharmonic Society, Fifth Concert, St. Martin’s 
Hall. Eight o’clock.——— Miss Stabbach, Cuncert, Hanover Square 
Rooms, Eight o’clock.—-Cologne Choral Union, Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms. Hialf-past eight. 

Tuurspay.—Mr. R. Blagrove, Coneert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
Half-past two, 

Frimpay.—Madame Puzzi, Grand Concert, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, 
St. James’s. Two o’clock.——Mr. D. W. King, Concert, St. Martin’s 
Hall.—Miss Binckes, Concert, Philharmonic Rooms, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street. Eight o’clock.—— Cologne Choral Union, Concert, 
Hanover Square Rooms. Half-past three. 

Saturpay.—Mr, W.H. Holmes, Second Concert of Pianoforte Music, 
Hanover Square Rooms. Two o’clock——Cologne Choral Union, Con- 
cert, Hanover Square Rooms, Half-pasteight, = --- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DRURY LANE. 


HE Directors respectfully beg leave to announce that Mr. 

and Mrs. Sims Reeves and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss will make their 

first appearance on Monday next, in <Auber’s comic opera, FRA 
DIAVOLO. The Opera will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely, 


OYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE.—“ DON JUAN.” 

Mozart’s Masterpiece, DON JUAN, will be given for the first 

time on Tuesday, on which occasion Herr Pasqué will make his first 

appearance, in this country, in the character of Don Juan. Herr Pormes 

will also appear as Leporello. The other characters will be sustained by 

Mesdames Caradori, Rudersdorff, Biiry, and Herr Reichardt. ‘The 
Opera will commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 








yy cstoar UNION, Tuesday, May 23rd, Willis’s Rooms. 
Quartet, E flat, Mozart ; Quartet (Posth), F minor, Mendelssohn; 
Sonata (dedicated to Kreutzer), Beethoven. Solos, violoncello and piano- 
forte. Executants: Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti,and Hallé. Single 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had as usual. The Pianist Prodigy, Master 
Arthur Napoleon, will play at the Fourth Matinée. Director, J, Ella. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

—Conductor, Mr. Costa.—On Friday next, May 26, for the last time 
this Season, as an Extra Concert, not included in the Subscription, Men- 
delssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., at 
the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. 








ISS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 

her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, June 21st, when she will perform for the first 
time, BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN G MAJOR, and other pieces. 
Miss Goddard will be assisted by a complete orchestra, and by several 
eminent vocal and instrumental performers. Full particulars will be 
shortly announced. 





HE MISSES McALPINE have the honour to announce 
that their CONCERT will‘take place at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Tuesday evening, June 6th, under the immediate patronage 
of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Most Noble the Marchioness 
of Abercorn, the Most Noble the Marchioness of Drogheda, the Right 
Hon. the Dowager Countess of Darnley, the Right Hon. the Lady Eliza- 
beth Dawson, the Right Hon. the Vicountess Ebrington, the Lady 
James Stuart, &c. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


ANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.— MISS MESSENT 

respectfully announces to her friends and patrons that her GRAND 
CONCERT will take place on Tuesday Evening, May 23, 1854. Vocal- 
ists—Madame Amedei, Mdlle. Agnes Bury, Miss Poole, Miss Messent, 
Mdlle. Julie Mouat (her first appearance), and Miss Dolby; Herr 
Reichart, Mr. Herberte, M. Jules Lefort, Mr. Irwing, and Mr. Frank 
Bodda. Instrumentalists—Piano, Mr. Brinley Richards and Mr. Aguilar ; 
Flute, Mr. Richardson ; Violin, Signor Bazzini; Violoncello, Herr Rom- 
berg. Conductors—Messrs. F. Mori, Aguilar, Gantz, and Praeger. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d. Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea. To be had of Miss 
Messent, 6, Hinde-street, Manchester Square. 


a TWO OPERA HOUSES.—Boosey and Sons have 

now published in their series the following Operas complete for 
Voice and Piano (with English and Foreign words), in handsomely bound 
4to volumes, adapted for the theatre or drawing-room. 1. Norma, 10s. 6d, 
2. Sonnambula, 12s.6d. 3. Don Juan, 18s. 4. Figaro, 16s. 5. Ernani, 
15s, 6. Il Barbiere, 16s. 7. Lucrezia Borgia, 16s. (all with Italian 
and English words).—8. Faust, 12s. 6d, 9. Fidelio, 15s, 10. Der 
Freischiitz, 12s. 6d. 11. Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. (with German and English 
words). And 12. Iphigenia in Tauris, 8s., (with. French and English 
oo To be had of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street; Addison, 210, 
Regent Street; Lacy, 17, Wellington Street, North Strand; and Keith 
and Prowse, 48, Cheapside, 











RS. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 
that her Second Matinée of PIANOFORTE MUSIC (third 
season), under the patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Most Noble the Marchioness of Camden, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Bradford, the Lady Molesworth, Lady Isabella Stewart, will 
take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, on 
Wednesday, June 14th, to commence at Three o’Clock, when she will 
be assisted by Herr Ernst, Mr. Lazarus, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Madame 
and Signor F. Lablache, and several other eminent artists. Erard’s Piano- 
fortes will be used. Single Tickets, 7s. each ; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. 
To be obtained at Ebers’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street, and of Mrs, 
John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-street, Park-place, Regent’s-park. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 1854.—St. Mar- 

tin’s Hall.—The FIFTH CONCERT of the Season will take place 
on Wednesday Evening, 24th of May, to commence at Eight o’Clock. 
Programme: Part 1—Oyerture (Comus), Horsley; La Penitence, 
Beethoven—Mons. Jules Lefort. Aria, Mozart—Mad, Nissen Saloman, 
Overture, Silas; Fantasia, “Ia Chasse,” for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Prudent—Pianoforte, Mons. Prudent. Scena, “ Che fard,” Gluck—Mlle. 
Favanti. Symphony in A minor, Mendelssohn. Part 2—Overture 
(Leonora), Beethoven; Aria, Mozart; Fantasia for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, Van Gelder—Violoncello, Herr Van Gelder. Aria, Weber ; 
Overture, Preger. Conductor, Herr Lindpaintner. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 
5s., and 2s. 6d.; to be had at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, 
Regent-street. Willert Beale, See. 


OLOGNE CHORAL UNION.—Mr. Mitchell takes an 
early opportunity of announcing that he has succeeded in making 
arrangements by which this distinguished Society will remain in London 
another week. Final arrangements:—Hanover-square Rooms, this 
evening, Saturday, May 20; Monday morning, May 22; and for Sacred 
Music, at Exeter Hall (for that night only), on ‘Tuesday evening next, 
May 23; again, at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the mornings of 
Wednesday, May 24, and Friday, May 26. The last Concert will posi- 
tively take place on Saturday, May 27. The Morning Concerts commence 
at Half-past Three; and the Evening Concert at» Half-past Eight. 
Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street, and at all the principal librarians’ and music-sellers’ in the 
City and West-end. 


R. KIALLMARK has the honour to announce that his 
GRAND ORCHESTRAL MORNING CONCERT will take 
place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday, May 29th, to com- 
mence at Half-past Two o'clock. Vocalists, Miss Pyne, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Ursula Barclay, Mons. Lefort, and Mr. Herberte. Piano- 
forte, Mr. Kiallmark, who will perform Hummel’s celebrated concerto 
in B minor, and Moscheles’ Recollections of Ireland, Violin, Herr 
Molique. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be 
had of the principal Music-sellers ; Reserved Seats, 15s., to be had only 
of Mr. Kiallmark, 324, Fitzroy-square. 


sai 
Ms. ARTHUR STONE begs to announce that her 
CONCERT will take place on Monday evening, 29th May, at 
the Reunion des Arts, 76, Harley-street. Vocalists—Madame Amedei, 
Miss Hemming, and Mrs. Arthur Stone; Signor Belletti, and Mr. Ad- 
lington Wallworth. Pianoforte—Mons. Emile Prudent. Harp—Mr. 
John Thomas. Violoncello—Signor Piatti, _Accompanyists —Signor 
Zamboni and Mr. Aguilar. Reserved Seats and Tickets to be had of 
Mrs. Arthur Stone, 88, Great Portland-street, Portland-place; and 
Messrs. Cramer and Co., and Messrs. Addison and Co., Regent-street. 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 
Hall. Mr. SURMAN’S ANNUAL NIGHT, Wednesday, May 
24th.—Haydn’s CREATION: preceded by the Cantata on the Birth- 
day of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria (seventh time of per- 
formance). The words of the music being in the English language, will be 
interpreted by the following eminent English vocalists :—Miss Birch, 
Mrs. Temple, Miss M. Wells, Mr. J. Perring, (from the Gentlemen’s 
Concerts, Manchester), Mr. Lawler, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and 
Chorus will consist of nearly 800 Performers, Conductor, Mr. Surman, 
Leader, Mr. H. Blagrove; Organist, Mr. T. Jolly. Tickets :—3s.; 5s.; 
and 10s. 6d. each. Books of the Words, at 6d. each, with 16 pages of the 
Music; or the Oratorio complete, the Exeter Hall Folio Edition, boards, 
10s.; Cloth, 12s.; Half Calf, 15s.; Plate, 21s.; with a splendid portrait 
of the composer, and an interesting analysis, by J. D. Eaton, Esq., 
President of the Norwich Choral Society, Only Office, No. 9, Exeter 
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ME. PUZZIS ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place on Friday, May 26, at Willis’s Rooms, 
King-street, St. James’s, when the most celebrated artists, both vocal 
and instrumental, in town, will appear. Stalls and tickets to be had at 
all the principal Musicsellers and libraries, and of Mme. Puzzi, 5a, Cork- 
treet, Burlington-gardens, 


8 k 

T. MARTIN’S HALL.—Haydn’s CREATION will 

be performed on Wednesday evening, May 29th, under the direction 

of Mr. John Hullah, Principal vocalists—Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, 

Mr. Weiss. Tickets, 1s.; galleries, 2s, 6d.; stalls, 5s. May be had 

of all Music Sellers, and at St. Martin’s Hall. To commence at Eight 
o’clock. 


M38 RAINFORTH will give TWO SCOTTISH 

ENTERTAINMENTS at the Whittington Club, Arundel-street, 
Strand, on Thursday evenings, May 25th, and Junelst. To commence at 
Eight o’clock. Members free, with the usual privilege for their friends ; 
Se 1s. Programmes may be obtained in the Secretary’s 
office, ° 


Mss STABBACH begs to announce that her FIRST 
ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover-square, on Wednesday Evening, May 24th. Vocalists— 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Nissen Saloman, the Misses Brougham, and 
Miss Stabbach, Signor Marras, Mr. Benson, Mr. Miranda, and Mr. 
Hamilton Braham. Instrumentalists—Herr Pauer, Signor Noronha, 
and Signor Paggi. Conductors—Signor Li Calsi and Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
Tickets—Reserved Seats, 5s.; Numbered Stalls, 10s, 6d. each; at the 
principal Music-sellers, and of Miss Stabbach, 11, Edgware-road, Hyde- 


park, 


XETER HALL.—COLOGNE CHORAL UNION.— 
This distinguished Society will give ONE CONCERT of Sacred 
and Miscellaneous Vocal Music, which is fixed to take place, at the above 
Hall, on Tuesday evening next, May 2%. Tickets, 2s., 4s., 7s.; and 
stalls, 10s. 6d.—The programme wi!i vomprise selections from their 
popular répertoire, terminating with “God Save the Queen” and “ Rule 
Britannia.” The eminent violinist Herr Ernst will perform two brilliant 
solos.—Tickets may be obtained at the office of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, 6, Exeter-hall; at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; and of the principal libraries and Music-sellers in the City and 
West-end. 














ILLIS’s ROOMS.—Mdlle. Ciauss has the honour to 

announce her GRAND CONCERT will take place at Willis’s 

Rooms, on Wednesday, June 14. For further particulars apply to Cramer, 
Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. 


ATENT CONCERTINA,—WHEATSTONE & CO. 
find it necessary to state that the original PATENT for the INVEN- 
TION, as well as a subsequent one for improvements, was GRANTED 
only to them. They, therefore, caution the public against those persons 
who assume to be patentees, and who only use this subterfuge to sell 
inferior Concertinas at twice their real value. All Concertinas manu- 
factured by the above firm bear their label, and may be had new (double 
action, with 48 keys,) from five guineas; or ditto, single action, three 
guineas. An extensive assortment for exportation.—20, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, London. 


OOSES NEW MODEL CORNET-A-PISTONS, 

Price Seven Guineas. In calling attention to a new and very 
beautiful model Cornet-a-Piston which Messrs. Boosey and Sons have 
lately completed, they would beg to observe that, with the assist+ 
ance of the most able professors in London, they have succeeded in 
uniting in this instrument a perfect intonation with a clear, rich, and 
brilliant tone never before attained to such perfection in the cornet-a- 
piston. It can, further, be played without effort, even by one inex- 
perienced in the use of brass instruments. BOOSEY and SONS, Holles- 
street, Military Instrument Manufacturers and Music Publishers to Her 
Majesty’s Army, and the Honourable East India Company’s Service, &c. 


ILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — Militia 
Regiments or parties joining Bands, and in want of Instruments, 
Music, or a Band Master, are invited to apply to Messrs. BOOSEY anp 
SONS, 28, Holles-street, Military Instrument Manufacturers, and Music 
Publishers to her Majesty’s Army and the Hon. E, I. C.’s Service. The 
high character of their Instruments and Journals for Reed and Brass 
Bands are acknowledged throughout the Army.—A Register kept of the 
most experienced Band Masters. 


Roms VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 
GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that, in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
ti of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 

















MDPLLE. ANNIE DE LARA has the honour to announce 
her FIRST ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday, June 13, under the distinguished 
patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Argyll, the Ladies Augusta and 
Honoria Cadogan, the Lady Anthony and Baroness M. de Rothschild, 
Mrs. William Morris, Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, Baron de Rothschild, M.P., 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq., &c., &c. She will be assisted by eminent artistes. 
Conductors—Signor Pilloti, Herr Meyer Lutz, Herr Stcepel, and Mr. 
Maurice Davies. Tickets, 7s.; Reserved, 10s. 6d.; Family Tickets, 21s. 
To be had of R. W. Olivier, 19, Old Bond-street ; Cramer and Beale, 201, 
Regent-street ; Mdlle. Annie de Lara, 14, Torrington-square ; and of all 
Music-sellers. 


ISS BINCKES’ FIRST SOIREE MUSICALE (this 
Season) will take place at the Philharmonic Rooms next Friday, 

May 26th, at Eight o’clock. Part I—Sonata, Op. 53, Pianoforte, Miss 
Binekes, Beethoven; Canzonet, “ My Mother bids me bind my Hair,” 
Mrs, A. Stone, Haydn; German Ballad, ‘The Tear,” Miss Binckes, 
Kiicken; Solo, Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton; Recit. ed Aria, “Che 
fard senza Euridice,” Miss Binckes, Gluck ; Aria, “ Lascia Amore,” Mr, 
C. Cotton, Handel; Notturnos Pianoforte “Il Lamento,” e “La Con- 
solazione,” Miss Binckes, Chopin. Part II.—Andante and Rondo Cap- 
riccioso, Pianoforte, Miss Binckes, Mendelssohn; Song, “Oh! what is 
Love ?” Mrs, A. Stone, Kiicken; Aria, “Oppresso dal duolo,” Miss 
Binckes, Pacini; Aria, “Sorgete,” Mr. C. Cotton, Rossini; New Ballad, 
“Think of me,” Miss Binckes, Mrs. W. Johnson; Duet, Harp and 
Pianoforte, Mr. F. Chatterton and Miss Binckes, Bochsa, Conductor, 
Mr. Aspull. Programmes and tickets to be had at Cramer, Beale, and 


Co., Regent-street. 


pus ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. All communications relative to en- 
gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond Street, 








largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments, JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


EPAIRS of STRINGED, REED, and BRASS MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS. — Messrs. Boosey and Sons beg to 
announce to the musical profession and the public, that, to enable them 
to execute repairs in the best possible manner, they have recently engaged 
from Germany one of the most skilful European artisans to superintend 
this department, and who thoroughly understands the mechanism of 
Musical Instruments of every description and model. Parties, therefore, 
intrusting the most valuable instruments to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 
may rely upon their being treated with a care and efficiency unequalled 
in London. Boosey and Sons, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 28, 
Holles Street. 


[THE Successful Results of the last half century have 
proved beyond question that ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
possesses mpl nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, and 
improvement of the Human Hair, and is now universally acknowledged 
to be superior to all other preparations for the Hair. It prevents it from 
falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak hair—cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active; and in the growth of 
the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mustachios, it is unfailing in its 
stimulative operation. For Children it is especially recommended, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. In dressing the hair nothing 
can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any 
direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s; 
—Caution !—On the wrapper of each Bottle are the words, “ Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil,” in two lines.—Sold by A. Rowxayp and Sons, 20, 











Hatton-garden, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
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MILITARY BANDS— 


C BOOSE’S MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
@ MENTS.—Mezssrs. BOOSEY & SONS, in submitting to 
the Army and the Musical Publie a few of the latest improve- 
ments in the above CELEBRATED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
beg to return their sincere thanks for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on their establishment; and to assure those who have 
not hitherto honoured them with their commands, that their unde- 
viating principle of business is to manufacture instruments of the 
very best description only. By this means, Booscy and Sons trust 
to ensure the permanent patronage of their friends. A fair and 
moderate price is fixed on every Instrument. CLARIONETS.— 
Either of Cocoa-wood or Grenadille, with 13 German Silver Keys; of 
Box-wood, with 13 Brass ditto; or of German Silver, with 13 Keys of the 
sane metal. The whole of these comprise every new improvement. 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS.—In the usual keys, for Amateurs or 
Military purposes, either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with German Silver 
or Brass Keys, and every new improvement. FIFES (Boosé’s Im- 
proved).—Either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with 4 German Silver or Brass 
Keys. BASSOONS.—The new French Model, of Maple-wood, with 
16 Brass, or German Silver Keys. BOOSE’S UNRIVALLED COR- 
NET-A-PISTONS.—The great success that has attended the introduction 
of Boosé’s new patent Cornet, and the many flattering testimonials the 
beauty of the model and the exceeding richness of its tone have called 
forth, have induced the manufacturers to extend the improvements still 
further, and they have now the pleasure of announcing, that they have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting to the same model, the Rotary Cylinder Action. By 
means of this beautiful and light action, the most rapid passages can be 
executed with marvellous quickness and dexterity. Price, with Valves, 7 
Guineas, with the new Rotary Cylinder Action, 9 Guineas, Either instru- 
ment strongly Electro-plated (equal to Silver), 2 Guineas extra. COR- 
NETTO SOPRANO, in D or E flat (for Brass Band); VALVE TRUM- 
PETS, Althorns (Barytone), with Three Valves in B Flat, E Flat, or F. 
EUPHONIONS (Bass), in B Flat or C, with Four Valves. BOMBAR- 


DONS (Bass) in E Flat, or F, with Four Valves. All these Instruments 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ERDIS NEW OPERA IL TROVATORE.— Now 
ready, price 21s., Verdi’s last and successful Opera, IL TRO- 
VATORE, complete for Voice and Pianoforte, unabridged and unaltered 
from the composer’s score. 
IGOLETTO.—The French Edition of Verdi's Rigoletto 
may be had of Messrs. Boosey, price 12s., complete, 
ves NEW SONGS, by GORDIGIANI.—Just pub- 
lished, the Contents of Signor Gordigiani’s Album for 1854, in 10 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 
NEW SONG, by CAMPANA.—“To t’amero,” Romanza, 
by F. Campana, of Rome, price 2s. 
EW EDITION of “ALL is LOST.”—Just published, 
the Sixth Edition of “ All is lost now,” transposed to G, price 8s. 
EW BALLAD by GUGLIELMO.— Love and Friend- 


ship still are thine,” price 2s. The many admirers of Mr. Guglielmo’s 


N 


compositions esteem this ballad as the most charming of all his effusions, 


Y HOME NO MORE—Sung by Malle. Magner 
and Miss Stabbach, composed by Duke, price 2s. This popular 
song met with an encore at above thirty concerts in the provinces, 
where it was lately introduced. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by GOLLMICK.—* Farewell,” 
‘ price 4s, ‘German Volkslied” (Transcription), 3s, ‘Chanson 4 
Boire,” 3s,‘ Minerva,” grande valse brillante, 3s. solo, and 4s. duet. 
“ Belisario,” grande duet, 5s. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by KUHE—Le Feu Follet 
Caprice, played by Mdlle. Kastner, 2s, Heimweh, transcription, 
2s. 6d. La Rose d’Hiver, Nocturne, 2s. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by VOSS.—Four Grand 
Fantasias, 4s, each.—1. Rigoletto, 2. Luisa Miller. 8. Linda 
di Chamouni. 4. La Sonnambula. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by OESTEN.—Popular Fan- 
tasias for Pianoforte, 3s. each.—1. Rigoletto. 2. Luisa Miller. 
8. La Battaglia di Legnano. 4, Linda di Chamouni. 5. La Sonnambula. 
NEW COMPOSITIONS by NORDMANN.—Rigoletto 
Galop di Bravura, 3s, solo, 4s, duet; The Nun’s Prayer, second 


REED AND BRASS. 


can be had either with Valves or the new Rotary Cylinder Action. The 
Althorns are made on two models—either with Bell up or forward, The 
Euphonion is a new Valve Instrument, infinitely superior to, and rapidly 
superseding the Ophicleide. FRENCH HORNS either with Three Valves, 
or on an entirely new model, with the Rotary Cylinder Action. These 
Horns, Boosey & Sons can with confidence recommend as superior to any 
yet supplied to the Profession. Better cannot be made.-—TROMBONES, 
Alto, Tenor; and Bass. In the usual Keys, either with Slides, Valves, or the 
new Rotary Cylinder Action. The Valve Trombone may be had either with 
the Bell up or forward.—_THE NEW ROTARY CYLINDER ACTION. 
With this action, which is exceedingly light, the most rapid passage may 
be executed with marvellous dexterity and quickness. It is, further, more 
simple and much stronger than any patent actions that have hitherto 
been made.—VALVE, OR FIELD BUGLE, in B flat or C.. Bya 
simple contrivance, the valves of this instrument may be detached at 





pleasure, and placed in a small leather case, and the instrument remains 
| an ordinary Field Bugle——OPHICLEIDES, in B flat or C, with 10 or 
11 Keys. Cavalry Trumpets, Turkish Creents, Triangles, Military 
| Tambourines, Drum Heads, Reeds, Music Stands, Music Paper, and 
every requisite for a Reed, Brass, or String Band.—DRUMS (BASS), 

Boosé’s Improved, of Brass. The advantages in these over Wooden 
| Drums, are, an infinitely superior tone and great durability, without any 
| increase in weight. Boosey & Sons have received the most flattering 
testimonials from the many Regiments they have supplied with these 
Drums, both at home and abroad. Tenor and Side Drums, also of 
Brass.—BASS DRUM STICKS. Boosey & Sons have succeeded in 
manufacturing a Drum Stick of an entirely New Material, which re- 
quires no covering, and will last for TEN OR TWENTY YEARS, and 
thus a remedy is provided for the constant expense of recovering Drum 
Sticks. The Regimental Facings, and other colours, being tastefully 
introduced, render this Drum Stick an exceedingly handsome appendage 
to the Drum. 

BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, Musical Instrument Manu- 
| facturers and Music Publishers to the Army. 








edition, 3s.; the Ghost Scene, second edition, 2s. 6d.; La Donna 3 

Mobile, 3s. solo; 4s. duet; Alvars’ Greek March, 2s, 6d. solo, 4s. duet. 
wer PIANOFORTE DUETS, of a popular character.— 
La Donnaé Mobile, by Nordmann, 4s.; Alvars’ Greek March, 4s; 
Rigoletto Galop, by Nordmann, 4s. ; Belisario, by Gollmick, 5s. ; Konigs- 
Fan- 


berg Polka, 3s. 
PcoLerto, by MADAME OURY.—Price 4s. 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Madame Oury. 
IGOLETTO, by JULES BENEDICT.— Price 4s, 
Transcription of the celebrated Quartet for the Pianoforte, by 
Jules Benedict. 
} IGOLETTO, by W. KUHE.—Price 4s. Grand Fan- 
taisie on Rigoletto, for Pianoforte, by W. Kuhe. 
R} GOLETTO, by CHARLES VOSS—Price 4s, Fan- 
taisie Brillante on Rigoletto, for the Pianoforte, by Charles Voss, 
ORBEILLE D’ORANGES QUADRILLE on Auber’s 
celebrated Opera, by G. Montagne. This very popular Quadrille is 
published, for pianoforte, price 3s., and for orchestra, 5s. 
IGOLETTO.—Festa da Ballo Galop on Verdi's celebrated 
Opera, by G. Montagne, is published, for the pi 
2s, 6d. and for Prartewery «; . ett ie 
er QUADRILLES as DUETS, by F. G. TINNEY.— 
1. Rigoletto, 2. Sonnambula. 8. Vive Paris. Price 4s. each. 
IANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE MIL- 
LION.—Now ready, price 2s. 6d., on a large diagram (of 28 in, b 
17 in,), folded in a pocket case, the Railway Musie Book, by Mrs. Josep! 
Kirkman, This work is intended for self-tuition, and may be described 
as a complete Manual of Instruction in Music and on the Pianoforte in a 
more simple style than ever before attempted. _It is recommended to the 
Heads of Schools as adapted for hanging up in School-rooms, presenting 
at one view the rudiments of music, 
S™ NDARD OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.—Messrs. 
Boosey beg to announce that they have just issued their series of 
Modern Pianoforte Operas in a new and very handsome binding (orna- 
mental cloth, gilt embossed), at the same prices at which the Operas 
were formerly sold in blue paper covers, 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET. 
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O ORGANISTS.—An efficient DEPUTY, who is pro- 
vided with undeniable references as to capability, &c., is desirous of 
an engagement. Address, T. R., Mr. Robson’s, Organ Builder, 101, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 
aster ARTHUR NAPOLEON.—This pianist prodigy, 
whose performances have excited wonder and admiration at the 
Courts of Portugal and France, at the Musical Union, and recently at 
Dublin, is arrived in London. For address, apply to the principal Music- 
sellers, or to Mr, Ella, director of the Musical Union. 


IANOFORTES—FOR SALE.—Elegant PICCOLO 

PIANOFORTES, by a first-rate London maker, in handsome 

rosewood case 6} octaves. To be sold on very advantageous terms. May 
be seen at Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 








A Bona Fide oppportunity is offered by which a handsome 
fortune can be obtained, in return for a small investment. Apply 
for Prospectuses (which will be sent post freee) to F. E. Fuld and Co., 
82, Villiers-street, Strand, London. 


ANTED.—An Organist for St. Margaret’s Church, 

King’s Lynn, Salary, 25/7. per annum, and 25/, for teaching 

singitg. Applications and references may be sent to J. J. Coulton, Esq., 
King’s Lynn, on or before the 6th of June. 


O CONCERTINA PLAYERS.—Signor Carlo Minasi 
begs to notify to his friends and the public generally, that he has just 
patented his improvements in the manufacture of the above popular 
instrument, which will be found to give a volume of sound and freedom 
of touch hitherto unattained. Signor Minasi will be happy to show 
these instruments to any person who will favour him with a call at his 
residence, No. 16, Brecknock-place, Camden-road, where he gives lessons 
on the Concertina. Piano and Singing on moderate terms. 


ARMONIUMS. — Caution. — George Luff and Son, 
makers to Her Majesty of the only Real Harmonium, to prevent 
the sale of inferior imitations, have reduced their prices, both for sale or 











re. 

PIANOFORTES, with increased and more equalized power of tone, 
superior touch, and great durability, in every variety and price, for sale, 
hire, exchange, or exportation, George Luff and Son, 103, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 


HE SAXOPHONE.—Rupatt, Rose, Carre, and Co., 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
merits, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voir expressive.” —Report 
of Seren, Great Exhibition. 


UDALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Scle Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


purr OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of April, 

all our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the following 
list will show :—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s 10d., 8s. Od., 3s. 2d., 3s, 4d., 
and 3s. 8d. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s. Od,; Former Price, 4s, 4d, Strong Green Tea, 
2s, 8d., 8s. Od., 3s. 4d., 3s, 8d., 4s. Od., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., and 5s. Od.; 
Good Coffee, 11d., 114d., and 1s. Prime Coffee, 1s. 1d, 1s, 2d. 
1s. 8d. Rich Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d. Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
old) 1s, 6d. ‘Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. and upwards. 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
on application, Sugars are supplied at market prices. 














ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and CORSALETTO 
DI MEDICI. They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, 
fasten easily in front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, 
and are judiciously adapted to every varying condition of the female 
form. Ladies in health, convalescents, and invalids wear them, with 
equal satisfaction ; and, having experienced the comforts and advantages 
they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils, 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND Austria. Enlarged Prospectus, 
with IHustrations, (details of Prices from 14s. ; children’s, 3s.), explicit 
Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on receipt of Two Stamps for 
Postage. All Country Orders sent (without extra charge) carriage pai 
or post free. Mesdames Marion and Maitland, Patentees and Role 
Manufacturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park, London. 

“We think few who have seen it will be disposed to disagree with us 
when we assert that it is infinitely superior to anything of the kind yet 
introduced for the same purpose, and, in point of style and workmanshi 
it is alike unexceptionable.”—Editorial notice in Le Follet, the leading 
Journal of Fashion. 





the WAS THE TIME OF ROSES—Ballad, by Thomas 
Hood, the music by John Wass—and sung by Mrs. Inman at Mrs. 
Galton’s Concert—is published this day, price 2s., by Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


[pPAvin G ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC by cele- 
brated composers. The Alert, by Osborne, 3s.; Fantaisie on Rigo- 
letto, by Kuhe, 4s.; La Danse des Fées, by Nordmann, 4s.; Feu Follet, 
by Kuhe, 2s. 6d. ; Border Strains, by Holmes, 2s. 6d. : Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles Street. 


HE BEST NAVAL SONG since the “ Bay of Biscay.” 
Price 2s., The REEFER, by Rockstro. Sung by Mr. Leffler, and 
encored on every occasion. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street, and all 


Music-sellers. 


h DLLE. CRUVELLI in FIDELIO.—Boosey and Sons’ 

new and beautiful edition of FIDELIO, for the voice and piano, 
unabridged and unaltered from the author’s score, with English and 
German words; Three Overtures; and a Life of Beethoven. Price 15s. 
handsomely bound. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


A. OSBORNE.—The ALERT, a new Morceau for 
® the Pianoforte, by this celebrated Composer, is just published, 
Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


\ H. HOLMES.—The “Border Strains,” a most 

*¢ elegant variation on a celebrated Scotch air, adapted for mode- 
rate players on the pianoforte, by W. H. Holmes. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


O MUSIC-SELLERS.—A respectable Young Man is 
desirous of an engagement in a Musie warehouse, is proficient on the 
Organ and Pianoforte, can tune, and is also conversant with book-keeping. 
Good references. Address, G. M., at Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


USIO FOR PRESENTATION, ie. a Synopsis of 
ROBERT COCKS and Co’s Catalogue of Musical Works (gratis, 
and postage free).—6, New Burlington-street. Publishers to the Queen. 


JAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
Pianoforte, Enlarged, and Fingered by Carl Ozerny. Fifty-sixth 
Edition. Robert Cocks and Co. 

* Never in the history of publishing had a book of this kind so femark- 
able a run. It is a universal favourite. The teacher who us¢s it finds 
himself relieved of half his labour, and where a teacher cantiot be had, 
this work (of all existing works) affords the best substitute. Its chea 
ness too is astonishing. Sixty-two large music pages for Four Shillings! 
—New Burlington-street. 


“T)XCELSIOR.” Ballad. 2s. 6d.—It is delightful to 
meet with a ballad like that bearing the above title, amid the mass 

of idle sentimentalism that loads our tables and our pianofortes. Tlie 

words are Longfellow’s, and are full of noble thoughts. The elevated 

sentiment of the poet has been fully imbibed by the fair and 

composer of the music, Miss M. Lindsay, Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., 

we Burlington-street, are the publishers of this feally charming 

d, 
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IGOLETTO.—The following numerous arrangements of 

this very popular Opera are now ready. The public is warned 
against purchasing a pirated edition of the Airs published by an 
unprincipled individual. 

VOCAL—THE ENTIRE OPERA, 12s. 

Caro Nome che il mio Core (sung by Mdlle. Bosio) Sc. e Polac...8. 
Cortigiani, vill Razza Dannata sa ive Aria B. 
Figlia! mio Padre! a te dappresso ne Duetto, 8. & B. 
La Donna é Mobile (sung by Sig. Mario) Canzone ... T. 
Parmi vederle Lagrime __... whe iin Aria 
Questa o quella per me pari sono (sung by Sig. Mario) Ballata. T. 
Signor, né Principe io lo vorrei! —... ae Duetto, T. & 8. 
Somiglia un Apollo quel Giovane Sc. Terz. e Tempesta 
Tutte le Feste, al Tempio ae Se.e Duet... 
Un di, se ben rammentomi ... Quartetto, 8. C.T. & B. 
V’ ho ingannato—colpevole fui “i Sc. e Du fin ... 
Possente amor mi chiami Melodia ... T. 
Zitti, zitti, moviamo os eos ee Terz....8. T. B. 
ENGLISH VERSION. 
Fair shines the Moon to-night (La Donna) 

Ditto... és * 


CHOPRA N DD ROD 
cocooooocoamoooneS 


ao 


: ceelin-<iel ‘as a Duet 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
The Favourite Airs from Rigoletto, by Nordmann, in two books, 
each aa : 5% ee 
Charles Voss 
Nordmann 


” 


Grand Fantaisie, Rigoletto EF 
“La Donna,” Barcarolle, Rigoletto 
Galop di Bravura, Rigoletto 

Bella Figlia (Quartett) ... oo 
Homage & Verdi (Fant.), Rigoletto 
Fantaisie, Rigoletto r soe 
Fantaisie, Brillante Rigoletto 
Fantaisie, Rigoletto 

The Minuet in Rigoletto 

: Grand Fantaisie ... ose me 
PIANOFORTE, FOUR HANDS. 

The Favourite Airs from Rigoletto, by Nordmann, in two books, 


Oesten sae 
H. Cramer 

Kuhe eich ‘Ki 
Oury, Mdme. __., 
Benedict .., on 


Be SB coo bw Oe Ct 
omoooocooooo 


La Donna e Mobile 
Bella Figlia 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Rigoletto Quadrille 
Mario Valse se eee 
Rigoletto Valse tee 
FLUTE AND PIANO. 
2 Mosaiques from Rigoletto, each 
ORCHESTRE. 
Rigoletto Quadrille 
Rigoletto Valse 95 
Mario Valse ae ne 
MILITARY BAND. 
Grand Selection Rigoletto (from ‘ Boosé’s 
Journal’) we eso tenet ined 
*,* Various arrangements for Concertina and Piano, Violin and Piano, 
and Cornet and Piano, are nearly ready. 
Published only by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 


for QUADRILLE BANDS.—The new Dance Music 

by Laurent, Gungl Tinney, and La Motte, performed at Her 
Majesty’s State Ball, and at the nobility’s Soirées Dansantes, and all the 
places of public amusement, is. published for a quadrille band, by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, price 5s. each set for full band, or 
3s. 6d. each for Septett. 


AURENT’S BELLE FRANCAIS WALTZ, as per- 

formed every evening at the Argyll Rooms, is just published, beauti- 

Pad on in colours, price 3s.: by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles 
treet. 


| ye ple PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE QUAD- 
4 RILLE, on Imperial Melodies, composed expressly for the French 
Ambassador’s Grand Ball, and performed before Her Majesty the Queen. 
Price 3s.: Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 


AURENTS LEONORA WALTZ, on Melodies from 
44 La Favorite, as performed every evening at the Argyll Rooms, is 
now published, with an illustration, price 8s,; by Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles Street. 


eac! 

Nordmann 
» tee 

Tinney 
Laurent 
Clinton .,.. 
Tinney 
Laurent 


Tinney, ... 


Boosé ne 














IGOLETTO.—The Mario Waltz, from “ Rigoletto,” 

by Tinney, illustrated by the best portrait of igen Mario that 

has appeared, in colours, by Brandard, Price 4s, solo, 5s, Orchestra.— 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSE'S BRASS BAND JOURNAL.—The Annual 
Subscription reduced one-half, namely, from four guineas to two 
guineas. Messrs. Boosey & Sons, in announcing the above important 
reduction in the price of Boosé’s Brass Band Journal, commencing from 
May 15th, beg to inform their Subscribers that no reduction will take 
place in the quantity of matter in each number, which, as heretofore, 
will consist of a variety of quick steps, dances, and operatic pi &e. 
A number is published and forwarded to Subscribers on the 16th of 
every month. Price to Non-Subscribers, 5s. per number. This Journal 
can be performed by a Brass Band of any size. A list of back numbers 
may be had on application. Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


UARTETT ASSOCIATION. The admired piece for the 
Pianoforte Solo played by Miss Arabella Goddard, with such great 
success, at the Quartett Association, on Thursday last, was “ La Fontaine 
de Schubert,” composed by Stephen Heller. Price 4s.6d. Published only 
by Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, London. 











EYERBEER.—“L’Erome pu Norp,” the new opera by 
Meyerbeer, now being performed at Paris with unprecedented sue- 
cess, and various arrangements of the same for the Pianoforte are ready : 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
Also just published— 8. d. 
Valse Expressive, I’. Hiller os 0 
Three Ghaseles, F. Hiller 
Gondola, A. Lindahl ... — ne ae sai Pr 
Impromptu Styrienne, W. Kuhe __.., ae vee ons 
Chant D’Adieux . = naa ove soe = 
Thalberg’sSix Morceau Originaux pourle Piano, from1to6, each 2 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 167, North Street, 
Brighton. 


UNGLS NEW DANCE MUSIC. —“ Peterhoff 

Waltzes,” 3s. ‘“Immortellen Waltzes,” 3s. “ L’Orage Galop,” 

2s. 6d. Price 5s, each for Orchestra. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


J UST PUBLISHED.—Signor Campana’s Album» 
“Souvenir de Londres,” containing Six New Romances, Price 8s* 
R. Mills, 140, New Bond-street. The Publisher reserves to himself the 
right of publishing the above and other new compositions by Signor 
Campana in Foreign Countries. 


UST PUBLISHED, Price 3s., the “HOLMESDALE 

GALOP,” for the Pianoforte, composed and inscribed to his Pupils 

at Mrs. Brewer's establishment (Holmesdale, Reigate), by Edward Thur- 

nam. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street (by special 
command), music-publishers to the Queen. 


just PUBLISHED.—Signor Orsini’s Cabaletta, T AMO 

introduced by Madlle. Crespi, with great success, in the Opera of 
L’ Elisir @ Amore. Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
and Campbell, Ransford and Co., 58, New Bond-street, London, 


T°? MUSIC SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS.—To be 

Disposed of, with Immediate Possession, a moderate, but very good 
Music business, comprising Pianoforte Hire, Trade Quadrille business, 
Tuning, and general Sheet Music The house, with 10 years 
lease, is situated in an omnibus thoroughfare at the West End, and is ex- 
ceedingly commodious. The proprietor leaving business in consequence 
of ill-health. Cards of address to be had of Robert Ollivier, 19, Old 
Bond Street, 
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Published by Joun Boosry, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street, Agents : 
for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Busszxz, 
Dublin; and all Publishers. 
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Lane, in the Parish of St. Martiu’s in the Fields, in the County of 





